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ON, THE BEAU IDEAL IN CHARACTER 
OF FORM. 


THERE is no element appertaining to 1146 ART in 
painting or sculpture, that is more absolutely a 
requisite than that of a refined, elevated, and ap- 
propriate character of form in the personages 
introduced, ‘To say that, in a work of art, a hero 
showl@ be represented as faultless in the propor- 
tiénsi atl detail sof: his limbs, head and trunk, 

Woullt ‘seem to insist that great actions could only 
be ae accomplished: suecessfilly by fine men:—or, as 
some wouldesay, fine .animals:— personal appear- 

ance havi ing méfe in’Common with the animal than 
the intellectual attributes of the genus homo. But 
a3 our veneration for the great and good is not so 
materiallysderived from such peculiarities of fea- 
ture as A¥6 Father accidental than necessary, the 
idea the mind .adopts.as the representative of 
those it. honours is always one that is more or less 
elevAted, according’ to the amount of acquired per- 
ception of the beautiful possessed by the thinker. 
It,is this idea that the artist who would be emi- 
nent'must satisfy, if not. surpass. 

-Ithas been assumed by many that the beau ideal 
here referred: to, is little more than a conventional 
transcendentalism that endeavours to sacrifice 
naturat to invented form; and that those exquisite 
prodd@tions, that have made the erudite wonder 
for centuries, are ‘only satisfactions to an acquired 
tasté thatstends to. the corruption of art, by be- 
traying its workers to beeome the copyers of copies. 
This is, however, an error. High refinement in 
the beau ideal of an_artist’s thought is truly no 


Jer Haw ah PEGs Fed “perception “of excellence 


*that-enablesthiz to: ‘select the beautiful for study, 
eos i ate a Bi rat natiral 
t.was-never 


2 est Tes “the Tie he OM HLhee | 


puciari of Keceartietees in artistic Cducation;— 
Observation—Selection—Compilation. 

Lo select with judgment implies the possession 
of a knowledge of what is good, and presupposes 
long and continuous observation. It assumes the 
possession of the power of reference to some test 
or standard, with which to compare the miscella- 
neous nature that presents itself to choose from. 
Any one comparing the forms and proportions of 
various individuals with those of a fine. statue, 
would find little difficulty in pronouncing where it 
and individual nature were in disagreement. If 
we suppose that statue to represent the highest 





beauty completely on the mind, in order to obtain, 
as far as that single character is concerned, an 
ever-present type of refined form, that would 
enable an artist to select from the variety of 
natural models those qualities represented in its 
particular abstraction of beauty. 

That this quality of the beau ideal has been 
much misunderstood by even intelligent amateurs, 
is evident from the view taken of the subject in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Hazlitt, who fur- 
nished the article, it may be observed, can scarcely 
be called an amateur, as he painted with some 
success; and would have painted better, but that 
his judgment was impatient with his execution. 
In reference to our .topic, he says, “ What has 
given rise to the common notion of the ideal, as 
something quite distinct from actual nature, is 
probably the perfection of the Greck statues.” Not 
seeing among ourselyes anything to correspond in 
beauty and grandeur, either with the features or 
form of the limbs, in those exquisite remains of 
antiquity, it was an obvious but a superficial con- 
clusion, that they must. have been created from 
the idea existing in the artist’s mind, and could 
not have been copied from anything existing in 
nature. ‘The contrary, however, is the fact. The 
general form, both of the face and figure, which 
we observe in the old statues, is not an ideal 
abstraction, is not a fanciful invention of ‘the 
sculptor, but is as completely local and national 
(though it happens to be more beautiful) as the 
figures on a Chinese screeen or. a ‘copperplate 
engraving of a negro chieftain in a book of *tra- 
vels,” 

This defence of the beau ideal by Mr. Hazlitt is 
full of error, and his illustration most unfortunate. 

To assert that the forms of the antique are 
founded on natural, observation is one thing; but 
to insist that they are copies from ‘nature is an- 
other. That the Greek form was naturally beau- 
tiful we will grant; that its people had many 
advantages of climate, dress, exercise and modes of 
life, to.improve if, We Shall not dispute; ‘anid that 
the artist-had- also every: faeility afforded him. io 


its study, is Squall ttc; but that stich forms as 
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those presented to: nsy'in the marble wonders that 
have come down to our ‘period front’ dhtiqhfty" 
existed among them in nattite “othaavise thn DS 
rare exceptions, we most emphatic ally deny, ‘ 
Were Mr, Tazlitt’s opinion maintainable, Tigh 
Art would be a simple process.of- copying, sther 
thing before it, and nothing more; for, sitnated 
among a people in which inalfornifitfon was a 
rarity, the artist’s mind would at once become 
fastidious in beauty, and. the beau ideal, with us 
requiring evidence and demonstration, would to 
him have been self-evident, and Woall have®rected 


| for itself at once ashrine in hisimagination s easily 
refinement in the beau ideal of natural form, it | 

. . . » | 
would only be necessary to imprint its character of | 


and so early, as to resemble an innate sentiment, 
rather than an acquired perception, But let us cares 
fully examine the progress of art, and we shall find 
that beauty is its highest and its latest attainment; 
as being rather consequent to the deduced demon- 
stration of what shouldbe, than tothe premised ob- 
seryation of what is. ‘Lhe knowledge of thatawhigh is 
must be derived {rom observation alone. .'Theknew- 
ledge of thatwhich ought to be from reasontaking: 
the observations for its basis” The early ‘attempts i im 
the arts, in all countries, Rave been, ‘bag: bila 
imitations of unselected: nature, They were, shh 

accomplishments: of the» periods 6f Gooonttio’ 
and forms, and detailsewere merelyimitated with 
out inquiry. Theirindititaalnsefulnesowad Het 
the subject of the artist’s study; and it-was-only 
after a suflicient amount of .ceneyal observation 
had been accumulated, that’ the thinker possessed 
the materials that would enable him to compare. 
It was then discoveréi that indfrtdues, oneduived 


with certain advantages over their ‘fellow men; 


whether in strengtheor activity, “had correspondent 
peculiarities. in doyelopment, “At the “Doues * iid 
muscles, by which “the ‘exereisé ‘they-e xpellottetn 
was accowplished;.and they-axyived. aluthe ‘seeahd 
stage of art, which is the perception of Fittiess# 
It is on the true and sufficient percaption, sf the 
quality of fitness “thate-all ideal “beauty nist 
depend for universality’ of acknowledgment ae 

After observation had instructed theswreismin 








the knowledge of ‘hatitke «3 it, and FAH 
assisted him to traceveftect to cause tor: 

and peculiarity, he artived ar thie ri 

all’ differences in form were but ViEnetie ieee 
means for the accomplishme nt of varieties in* 
pose; and that all lone continued exehistt se 
cular efforty produced a correspondings amount of 
appropriate developments in, the » parts fit aetfeitr. 
The idea of perfect fitness sineihonanaptitalety 
the*inagination of thertist;as ag heir 

or compilation..of om: formed pea co oi 
complete adaptation” for asing- thar whieh the 
pe eee ma? represent was celebrate "for 


a 
having accomplishe ul. Thus is the antique figure 


of the Hercules an“a trdétion of fitness for (Be 
Stee fen in ii icl DTM Soyeegs 
the single-quiility reqdired? “dis sev-supposed by 
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any, that a muscular development ever rdid exist 
in nature, of which the Hercules is a copy. It 
does, nevertheless, refer to nature for its source, 
Its every part is but an observed characteristic of 
celebrated strong men, that, having been repeatedly 
noticed as the accompaniment of power, has been 
established as the received evidence of its presence; 
and, assuming magnitude to be proportionate with 
intensity, in order to justify the poctical attributes 
bestowed upon this hero, the artist has increased 
the size of the muscles as much beyond the aup- 
pearances of humanity, as the acts he is described 
to have performed have exceeded the accomplish- 
ments of men. ‘This, however, is not beauty; it is 
It is but a consummation of one of 
the elements of beauty. 


fitness merely, 
It has been discovered in 
the path that ascends to excellence; but beauty is 
at the high extremity of that path, and is still in 
the distance. ‘There is observation and selection 
in this performance; but compilation is still im- 
perfect. 

The artist will have already observed, however, 
that form is connected with other qualities of man 
besides his strength. There is activity. Te will 
have repeatedly remarked, that the extreme of 
brute force is a diminution of the extreme of 
activity. We will have noticed that, in the games 
of Greece, the winner in the race, and the suecess- 
ful wrestler, were seldom one and the same indi- 
vidual. Tt would then enter his imagination, that 
aman so constituted as to present an appearance 
of physical power that might contend successfully 
in both, would be an approach to perfection in the 
human form, This would suggest an assemblage 
of the qualities of the two classes in one person; 
and a figure would be the consequence that would 
present us an appearance of so much strength as 
might advantage him against the more active, and 
so much of apparent activity as might assist him 
in competition with more massiveness in muscular 
power. SIlere we arrive at the quality of com- 
Nature has not been left as a souree. 
It is still the authority for everything, But there 
is no longer copying 


pilation. 


The artist has penetrated 
into nature’s seerets, and, from a full compre. 
hension of her intention, imitates rather what is 
meant than what is done. The beau ideal result- 
ing from the amalgamation we have pointed out, 
would, however, be still something short of perfeet 
beauty. 

It may not be doubted that the same natura 
laws prevailed in antiquity that regulate mankind 
at present. The form of the head of a man 
devoted to gymnastics, and aiming only at dis- 
tinction in those exercises, that depend on excel- 
lence in the more animal functions, differs mate- 
rially from that of one whose distinctive eminence 
arises from the activity of the mind, and severe 
intellectual cultivation. It is certain that the 
complex qualities of extraordinary strength, ex- 
traordinary activity, and extraordinary intelligence 
never did yet meet in one nature. The reason is 
plain:—it requires the entire effort of the indi- 
vidual to so excel in either. 


The perfection of 





“We have thus ‘arrived at an abstraction of 
high class beauty in the human form by such 
a compilation of the excellences of many as 
will have made a single perfect whole; and 
accept the harmonious balance of a variety 
of fitness, rather than an allowed preponder- 
ance to any one. This is the standard of a beau 
ideal, and is to be received as a generality 
that shall represent man in all his fullness of 
endowment, unalloyed by those accidental pecu- 
liarities that arise from deficiency or excess in 
any of the numerous details of which his entirety 
ismade up. By this test the artist may purity 
and restore the accidents of his model, and invent 
any variety in character, by admitting diversity of 
preponderance to the different capacities with which 
it is at present equally enriched. 

Mr. Hazlitt, after observing that “the great 
works of art at present extant, and which may be 
regarded as models of perfection in their several 
kinds, are the Greek statues—the pictures of the 
celebrated Italian masters—those of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools—to which may be added the 
comic production of our countryman Hogarth,” goes 
on to affirm that “these all stand unrivalled in the 
history of art, and they owe their pre-eminence 
and perfection to one and the same principle— 
the immediate imitation of nature. This principle 
predominated equally in the classic forms of the 
antique and in the grotesque figures of Hogarth; 
the perfection of art in each arose from the truth 
and identity of the imitation with the reality. The 
difference was the subjects—there was none in the 
modes of imitation.” Here we have an eminent 
instance of one attempting to instruct, who had 
made but small advances as an observer of the 
thing on which he would be a teacher. It is in- 
comprehensible to any one that has thought at all 
upon the subject, where the writer could have dis- 
covered the train of sophistry that conducted him 
to a conclusion so replete with absurdity. Leaving 
Hogarth out of the question, as having selected form 


make of it, and having remained the sole repre- 


guided by one common prineciple—the Greek 


their accidents and peculiarities. 


was so simple and so mean, that if selection was : 


humanity they would represent. Beauty of form 





the beau ideal, however, cannot exist in the heroic 
form where any of these are in marked deficiency. 
If this is a transcendentalism, then is the poet 
and not the artist to blame; for it is the poetical 
attributes of the heroic ages that have been the task 
for the artist to realise in form; and they, the beau 
ideal of the poet, are amenable to the same amount 
of objection as that of the artist, if any objection 


ean, in an educated mind, be receiyed against 
either, 


the result of that refinement which is founded o1 
discoverable in their works. It was local and no 


general nature, individual accident and not abstrac 
excellence, that had been the task of their en 


high art. 





statues, the Italian paintings, and the works of the | of the poet, 
Flemish and Dutch schools. The slightest exami-| place of matter of fact humanity that surrounds 
nation of the productions of Rembrandt, Rubens, | him, ‘The beau ideal is therefore a necessity imposed 
Teniers, and Ostude, which may be taken to repre- | upon the artist. Its production was the task and the 
sent these schools, will render it apparent that | accomplishment of Greek art. It observed, selected, 
they did not select at all, much less compile; that 
they took for models the first that came to hand, 
and imitated them as they found them, with all] out examination that they arrived at the same 
They either had | results, and accepted the same standards. The 
no beau ideal whatsoever; it had not been founded} Dutch observed merely, and copying without 
on a general observation of fitness; or the kind of] inquiry, took for granted that nature could not be 
fitness to which they supposed it should be adapted, 


process in their system, it was one that tended 


rather to degrade than to elevate the character of | the brain of a Flemish or Dutch painter, there is 


Observation—Seleetion—Compilation, is no where 


deayour; consequently, as far as form and beauty | second it was distinctly referred to. 
is concerned, there is not one among all their] standard has been established and agreed to, there 
paintings that may claim an eminent position in}can be no principle by which to select, conse- 


To alow that the same intention controlled the 


attempts of the Greek or Italian artists, would be 
to assert that there existed an equality of difference 
in the form of the people that is presented in 
their works; and to suppose that beauty of form 
is the generality, and accident the exception in 
any country, we believe would be taking for granted 
that which is the reverse of true. We know, from 
observation, that savage life, in any climate, pre- 
sents only opportunities for partial developments; 
and specimens of perfect beauty are never to be 
found among the totally uncivilised. But civilisation 
itself does not exist unaccompanied by an agreed 
establishment of such a division of labour that 
separates mankind into the professors of various 
crafts connected with mechanical or mental em- 
ployment, to the disturbance of the symmetry that 
would result from an equal use of all the powers 
with which the nature of man has been supplied. 
Continued repetition of the same operation, no 
matter what it may be, will cause an inequality of 
development that is inconsistent with perfect 
beauty; and, though some may present instances 
of perfection in parts, none will furnish examples 
of a perfect whole. Thus is man fitted for the 
performance of an infinity of functions that he is 
never called upon to fulfil, and he lives and dies 
possessed of latent powers that circumstances 
have not summoned into usefulness. It is for the 
artist, then, to collect the traces of these seattered 
excellencies, adapt them to each other, and com- 
pile an individual conception from the whole, that 
shall represent every capacity in a high degree, 
but no one in particular. This is using nature as 
an authority, but not copying it with servility. 
The parallel, as a whole, with the compilation of 
the artist, does not exist among created beings; 
but he may refer to nature as the source from 
which every part has its derivation. It may differ, 
but it does never contradict. The beau ideal of 
the artist is an abstraction of the nature of man 
unalloyed by the accidents of education. But as 
there are no created beings that are not subjected 


with appropriateness to the use he intended to] to the accidents of education, so there are none 


whose external form has not been affected un- 


sentative of the school of art, of which he was the | equally by the manner of their existence. Poetry, 
inventor, let us compare together the other three | however, has represented the heroic period to be 
divisions the writer has referred to, as having been | unaffected by such circumstance, and it has become 


the task of the artist to embody the representation 
rather than to reproduce the common 


and compiled, and we have the Elgin marbles. The 
Italians took the same path, and it was not with- 


wrong, and did not attempt to discriminate between 
u| free and distorted forms. 
So far from any idea of compilation entering 


»|no trace among their works that would presume 
1| for them the process of selection. Compare Rem- 
brandi’s etching of Adam and Eve with Raphael's 
t|composition on the same subject, and it will be 
t} apparent that a standard of beauty had not been 
-| supposed necessary by the first, while in the 
But until a 


quently no evidence of selection. é 
Thus, while the Dutch and Flemish are quite 
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as correct draughtsmen as the Italians, their forms 
in the nude are at all times mean, if not disgust. 
ing. Hazlitt, himself, on another occasion, asserts 
that “It would be needless to prove that the 
generality of the Dutch painters copied from 
actual objects. They have become almost « bye- 
word for carrying this principle into its abuse, by 
copying everything they saw, and having no 
choice or preference of one thing to another 
unless that they preferred that which was most 
obvious and common.” ‘This, be it remarked, had 
been previously laid down as one and the same 
principle with that of the Grecks and Italians! 

There is, however, discoverable in this article 
that Hazlitt had accepted an understanding of the 
beau ideal, which was never the meaning of 
either Greeks or Italians. Following the term 
abstraction into the term generality, he adopted 
that of neutral or middle forms as the true 
beau ideal, and he assumes that the abstraction 
of the beautiful in the artist’s mind is intended 
to be the representative of everything on his 
canvas, In reference to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
says:— 

“There is not a greater or more unaccountable 
mistake than the supposition that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds owed his suecess or excellence in his 
profession to his having been the first who intro- 
duced into this country more general principles of 
the art, and who raised portraits to the dignity of 
history, from the low drudgery of copying the 
peculiarities, meanesses, and details of individual 
nature, which was all that had been attempted by 
his immediate predecessors. This is so far from 
being true that the very reverse is the fact. If 
Sir Joshua did not give these details and pecu- 
liarities so much as might be wished, those who 
went before him did not give them at all. Those 
pretended general principles of the art, which, it 
is said, “alone give value and dignity to it,” had 
been pushed to their extremest absurdity before 
his time; and it was in getting rid of the mecha- 
nical systematic monotony and middle forms, by 
the help of which Lely, Kneller, Hudson, the 
French painters, and others, carried on their 
manufactories of history and face-painting, and in 
returning (as far as he did return) to the truth 
and force of individual nature, that the secret both 
of his fame and his fortune lay. 

Here we have an attack made upon the beau 
ideal, in which its use is not comprehended, and its 
abuse only referred to. 'The question whether a 
portrait should or should not be an exact resem- 
hlance is seldom a matter of dispute among artists; 
sitters commonly think differently; and in nine 
out of ten cases a portrait, in which there was 
nothing extenuated would scarcely satisfy the 
original, from whom it had been copied. Tazlitt 
here assumes that individual reality is to be 
adapted to middle form, his term of contempt for 
the beau ideal. The assumption is entirely his 
own; but the reverse is the fact. The beau ideal 
is to be used as adaptable to individual reality. 

We may explain this use by noting, that when 
representing an historical or poetical celebrity, the 
sentiment belonging to the character given to him 
in story is one of the essentials to be accom- 
plished by theartist. But it is not more necessary 
that the representation should contain the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the persons represented 
than that other characteristics for which he 
was not celebrated, should make no part of his 
individuality. An abstraction of the human form 
haying in itself no individuality that shall connect 


it directly with any sentiment whatever, is, there- 
fore, ready to receive any stamp the artist is pre- 
pared to fix upon it. It will have to represent the 
distinguishing marks of the historical or poetical 
personage, and will not have to get rid of any dis- 
tinguishing characteristics that would certainly 
attach themselves to a chance model. An actor 
who has no peculiarity or deficiency of person may 
make up to anything. Ue may stuff for Malstaff, 
pad for Itchard, totter for Lear, and be the 
“(glass of fashion, and the mould of form,” for any 
part in which a fine person is desirable. But 
any marked peculiarity in face or figure shuts him 
from many parts, and is an injury to success in 
all. The beau ideal of the artist is the fine person 
of the actor. The latter must take what has been 
given him and make the most of it. There is no 
doubt that if, by study, an actor could increase his 
personal advantage, study would not be wanting 
for the purpose. The artist, however, is the 
architect of his own beau ideal, and it is his own 
fault if the creation he selects is at all deficient in 
refinement and elevation of character. 
Il, C. M. 





MUSICAL MATTERS. 
Trey order these matters better in France, we 
said, glancing at a report of a commission ap- 
pointed to decide upon the merits of a new instru- 
ment, the barytone, which appeared in our last 
number, extracted from a foreign paper. I 
matters political, commercial, colonial, &e., &e., 
in short, in all that may come under the general 
head utilitarian, we, that is the English nation, 
set to work in a business-like manner. There is no 
point neglected; the matter is begun, talked over, 
discussed, and decision come to, some way or 


other; but no sooner is the subject one which 


refers to something usually considered ornamental, | 


than it is left to shift for itself. The cheapening a 
pound of sugar calls up preliminary meetings, 
newspaper paragraphs, petitions; a new discovery 
in a drill machine, or a new crotchet in a clod- 
erusher, receives thanks and a medal; a laborious 
labourer gets his pittanee doled out, if only “a 
coat and ten shillings”—at all events it is a 
reward, and, if a beggarly one, yet it is better 
than nothing; but of any amount of ingenuity, 
industry, and perseverance, that ends in a splendid 
discovery of a new instrument, a new means of 
affording enjoyment, no notice whatever is taken. 
The mind that worked out the discovery 


no encouraging hand held out to reward its 


has 


hard endeavours; it does not belong to the useful, 
it therefore has no claim on public sympathy; but 
in France, whatever attention may be devoted to 
the useful purposes of life, does not destroy all in- 
terest in the ornaniental, The utilitarian principle 
is not the only guide by which the public mind is 
led, it has a stray thought left for matters 
artistic, and so, we said to ourselves, they order 
these things better in France. 

Among those who sat on this commission are 
Auber and Halevy, two names, at least, which 
have an European celebrity, and whose opinion 
must have weight in the world of music, and they 
have decided that the barytone fills up the measure 
of the stringed instruments, In France, then, we 
presume, it will henceforth take its place in the 
orchestra among the family of instruments; if we 
remember rightly, too, the Sax horn (the inven- 
tion of which, we believe, is partly due to Mr. 
Distin, and who, in his own person, and with 





his family, is now making it more generally 
known), was made the subject of public discussion 
and trial, and the result has been its adoption in 
all the regimental bands of the French army, but 
our authorities have not thought it worth while, 
even to know whether such an instrument was in 
existence; or if it were, whether it was better 
adapted for military purposes than the one now 
inuse. It will be left entirely to chance, it may, 
or may not, be brought forward, it is not a thing 
immediately utilitarian, it is therefore beneath 
notice. 

Perhaps, something of this indifference to artistic 
musical matters is owing to the general dislike, in 
this country, to government interference of any 
kind. Our free institutions require everything to 
be left free, to work out its own way. There 
may be an advantage in this, by giving greater 
impulse to individual energy; but there is this 
disadvantage, that there is no head; there is no 
culminating point, to which the management of 
musical matters may tend. We have, it is true, a 
Royal Academy of Musie, which yearly sends 
forth its number of pupils, but it takes no lead, no 
one cares about it; there are four concerts during 
the season, and an examination for two King scho- 
larships at Christmas, and that is all we hear 
about it. Its geographical position we ‘give, for 
the benefit of the public, who may not know its 
whereabout: it is bounded on the north by Oxford 
Street, on the east by Hanover Square, on the 
south by the Oriental Club, and on the west—we 
will not name the street, there is a brass-plate on 
the door, and a porter in the hall, of whons in 
quiries may be made. We should be glad to learn 
anything more of it, if any one would favour us 





with the information, ‘There is, moreover, a 
| Philharmonic Society, which takes only a partial 
line. It gives eight concerts in the season, chiefly 
|} of instrumental music, At one time it had a great 
| reputation ; and to play at one of the con- 
certs, was an honour which all young artists 
looked forward to; it was considered an establish 
ment of fame. This proud distinction has been 
somewhat lost of late, but may yet be arrested, 
and placed on its former footing, through the name 
and exertions of one individual. There are also 
concerts for Ancient music, at which people nod 
sympathetically over Handel’s chorusses; or rise 
up and down on the entrance into the room of any 
Royal notorietics. There is a Society of British 
Musicians, whose obseure doings we have even 
chronicled in the hope of arousing its energies, 
We have madrigal societies, glee clubs, choral har 
monists, Cecilians, &c., &c.; awhole staff of ingre 
dients, but all about as distant as the poles asunder, 


'Those who goto one are never seen at another. ‘The 


Philharmonic member is unknown at the Ancient; 
the Ancient knows nothing of the Royal Aca- 
demy, unless some young lady pupil makes 
her appearance, which usually disturbs the nod- 
ding serenity of the company; they don’t like 
new faces, it suits not their antique propen 
sities; the British, though in a great measure 
ade up of academy pupils, yet owning no 
allegiance to its quondam instructor, it keeps 
itself singularly quiescent. Thus is the sur- 
face of our great metropolis spread over with 


connection, no link to harmonise the outspread 
material, We think this state of things will not exist 
much longer; whispers are already afloat of esta- 
blishing a school which shall at once take a lead, 
and at the same time become popular, A well- 








much musical matter, yet possessing no bond of 
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known name’ is assigned as the manager; whether 


r no anything will come of it we know not, yet 
the very discussion may tend to rouse existing 
institutions, and it is for this purpose we here 
make mention of these circumstances. 

In other branches of the Arts this want is not so 
much felt, The Royal Academy has a name and 
a character too well known and appreciated to fear 
discontented 
others may start exhibitions themselves, they will 


any compelition from offshoots ; 
never detract from the high publie position of the 
The Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, whatever may be wanting in its composition 


parent institution. 


to make it of eminence, is yet upheld by the lead- 
ing men of the profession, of which it considers 
itself the head. 
of re-nnion, 


But, in music, there is ne point 
The Royal Academy, with all its 
paraphernalia of charter and patronage, is only a 
sort of private school, and so it always will be, 
unless the profession itself, or the leading members 
of it, are admitted to a share in the administra- 
tion. We have before entered on this subject, 
and, perhaps, may again return to it. A pro- 
fessioncan never be guided by amateurs; the pupil 
has no interest in it; there is no prospect in his 
ever arriving at any distinction in connection with 
it. A painter may be proud of the title of R.A.; it 
confers a distinction, and has its privileges; he shares 
in the management, and is interested in the wel- 
fare of the institution. What does the title of 
honorary member hold out to the academy stu- 
dent? an empty name, without one substantial 
mivantage; so much so is this understood to be 
the case, that there is seareely one who ever eyen 
uses it; the honorary membership is, therefere, 
no inducement for exertion. A pupil, when he 
leaves, has to look elsewhere for distinction, and for 
appreciation. Tne parent institution holds out to 
him no prospect. In France, or rather Paris, on 
the contrary, the Academie Royal is upheld as it 
ought to be; to belong to it is a distinction; it 
decides on artistic matters, selects and gives re- 
wards, and thus stimulates to exertion, and taking 
the lead is virtually considered as a sort of rally- 
ing-point of the art, 
order these things better. 

We have said that there is no government inter- 
ference in musical matters, we ought not to have 
forgotten the patronage given to class singing; but 
as this is only one branch, and takes only, a super- 
ficial view of that, it ean scarcely be considered as 
having anything to do with art; but the cause of 
the government taking any notice of it as a branch 
of a general educational system, was the utilitarian 
principle we have before spoken of. The ques- 
tion was not the elevation of the art, but a mere 
matter of singing versus signboards—a question of 
inuring the mouths of the public, rather in ex- 
haling sounds than imbibing liquids, a sort of pot- 
house warfare, noise being brought into antago- 
nistic contrast with smoke, in which the whole has 
ended, at least, we hear no more of it, and so jump 


to the conclusion; and this is the only instance, | 


we remember, of government interest being ex- 
cited for music, and, as usual, in such matters, 
‘The proper way to have worked 
any permanent good would have been to establish 
a general school for the art, and by fostering the 
whole under one system, have taken a branch for 
general educational purposes, if such was con- 
sidered the best adapted, For our part, we see 
no reason why class singing should have been 
signalled out, a mere superficial acquaintance was 
not hkely to work any lasting good; seme ground- 


signally failing. 


We say, therefore, they | 
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work should be laid, some solid foundation stone, or 
the whole becomes merely the baseless fabric of a 
vision; and we are glad to find Mr. Hullah now 
acting on this idea: he is lecturing on harmony. 
The rules once understood, the rest follows, as a 
matter of course. Mr. Hullah would do more 
good with his singing classes when he has onee 


art. ‘The plan hitherto adopted has only been one 
ealeulated to do very little good, and we are not 
surprised it should not have suceceded. 

We have endeavoured to adyocate some leading 
principle of action by which the details of the art 
might be guided; we would wish to find some in- 
stitution taking the lead, to which the profession 
would look; and in looking abroad among all that 
exists in this vast metropolis, we cannot at present 
fix on one to which we can turn our eyes in hope; 
the time may come, and we would do all in our 
power to forward the endeayour. 





THE REGULAR DRAMA. 
Tur theatrical world has been urged intoa renewal 
of attention to dramatic subjects by a cross fire of 
contradictory rumours with respect to some'change 
in the management of the Drury Lane establish- 
ment. Covent Garden may now be considered as 
entirely divorced from any partnership with any- 
thing that may be supposed to connect. itself 
with English acting. As far as relates to Shak- 
speare or the Legitimate, it might as well have 
been appropriated to usefulness as a luggage 
warehouse for « railway, as is said to have become 
the destiny of the Victoria. The interior or public 
portion was already too extensive for more than 
one-fourth of the audience, either to see or hear 
with satisfaction, and now it may be expected that 
none beyond the stalls will be let into the secret 
of what is going on upon the stage. But this 
is of litthke moment for a performance in which the 
actors are not expected to be articulate, and in 
| which not one ina hundred of the supposed lis« 
teners could understand them if they were. It 
has been calculated, however, that two Italian Operas 
in the field at once will oceupy about as much 
musical attention as John Bull can spare from his 
bales of cotton and sugar hogsheads, and that the 
home-grown article will be driven entirely from 
the market by the deluge of exotic importations; 
and English Opera is at a discount. ‘The com- 
mittee of management of Drury Lane, for this and 
other cogent reasons, are therefore reported to 


have hesitated. This, be it noted, has not had its 








source in any patriotic fecling of compunction for 
having so long sacrificed the drama to Plutus; for 
having devoted the theatre under their control to 
the gratification of the remnants of sensual appe- 
tites that flickered in the blazéd imaginations of 
some small junto of ancient and exhausted, but 
} wealthy patrons. No; the hesitation takes a more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


solid and substantial form; it has much more to do 
iwith the rule of three than repentance; and is 
'motived more upon divers calculations in Cocker 
than upon any silly reference to anything having 
‘morals or intellect for its impulse. Tt appears, 
| however, that there is, or has been, a hesitation; 
jand the question “are we or are we not to haye a 
| sebional theatre?” presents itself Are we or 
are we not ever again to see one of Shakepeare’s 
| tramas worthily represented? This is a question 
that does not respect actors nor managers, but the 
publ There is no existing manager that does 


not dread the establishment of a national drama, 
upon sufticient principles, even as a monkey dreads 
the whip. There is no actor now of eminence to 
whom the revolution would be an advantage. ‘The 
| present state of the stage supports monopoly, It 
‘is impossible that anything like competition can 
| be established under existing circumstances, There 


instilled into his hearers the first principles of the | is no theatre in London in which a reputation as a 


| first-rate actor can be obtained. There has 
existed, for a long period, a systematic endeavour 
on the part of managers, to prevent any new actor 
from being more than useful. We can account for 
this easily, The starring system has been their 
They have} had to pay so high a price 
for the attraction of such as have succeeded in 
making themselves attractive, that they lay every 
obstacle in the way of talent, in the fear that, on 
its triumph, they might themselves become its 
slaves. But their remedy aggravates the disease. 
Competition in talent, as in every other commodity, 
would bring down its price; and a new growth of 
fine actors would be the surest means for abolish« 
ing that pestilence of the stage, the starring 
system, among the now ancient crop. 


scourge. 


It is said 
that there is no talent in the provinces. It is false; 
we have witnessed ourselves much of capability on 
the provincial stage. But it is true that the same 
managerial system for paralising its efforts exists 
in almost every country town, to an equal if not 
greater extent than in the metropolis. It may be 
safely asserted, that, a London theatre, conducted 
with a view to lead the taste of the town, rather 
than that of pandering to its most vicious propen- 
sities, from the acceptation of the adage, that “ to 
please the many, you must. satisfy the fools,” 
would, in one short season, restore the stage to its 
best period. What actor, other than Edmund 
Kean, burst. forth at onee upon the town, in full 
meridian splendour? Did Mrs. Siddons?, No; 
;she was kept down by Garrick, failed, and 
went back, to gain confidence to try again. Had 
Mrs. Siddons come out, at first, under any but 
an actor manager, she would not have failed. 
Tt is only an actor-manager can do this, for it 
requires some tact and knowledge of the drama to 
select exactly those parts for an actor's appear- 
ance, in which he or she is least fitted to succeed, 
Such characters might be, and have been, found 
for the best now on the boards, and they were 
discovered to be as deficient in them as they are 
execllent in others. This is the seeret by which 
managers can possess talent in their company, of 
which the public have no suspicion, They do 
not want their actors to be great, but to be useful; 
and they do not want their publie to become too 
familiar with excellence, because they would 
| become exacting, and would, on another occasion, 
demand it. We have no doubt that the managers, 
as a body, would be delighted if the whole of the 
play-goers of a certain age were at once exter- 
minated, that they might do their will with the 
young fry among their audience, upon whose 
innocence they and the press, which they pay for 
the purpose, do even now practise so successfully. 
A recent remarkable instance of this may be 
alluded to. There is Miss Julia Bennet of the 
Haymarket Theatre, possessing much talent in 
her peculiar line, but from the variety of character 
she is obliged to represent in a theatre so defi- 
cient in first class female actresses, the public 
searcely know what is the line for which she is 
most fitting. There are others, however, who do, 
and the manager is one of them. Miss Bennet, 
personates simple middle life natveté very tolerably 



































if not very well. But this does not prevent her 
from being cast, oceasionally, for the fine ladies; 
and we find her put down as my Lady Teazle ! 


Miss Julia Bennet is the Lady Teazle of the only | 


existing theatre that pretends to produce English 
comedy!! The young fry among the audience 
were satisfied; they knew no better—and though 
they did not applaud during the performance, 
they made the amende honorable by calling for 
Lady Teuzle after the play was over. Now, 
Farren, who could not persuade himself that there 
had been a Lady Teazle in the play at all, took 
the compliment entirely to himself, and made the 
blunder of receiving it by himself. The manager 
felt uncomfortable; and, knowing well that the 
Lady Teazle of the night had nothing in common 
with genteel comedy, determined to insist that 
the Lady Teazle of the author was nothing but 
a country girl after all; and the critic of the 
Morning Post was desired to say so. We now 
know, as far as Jenkins is an authority, that 
Sheridan, and every other manager till now, was 
mistaken in this matter, and that Miss Julia 
Bennet is the first true representative of Lady 
Teazle! 

This is the position of the legitimate at present, 
and we ask again, are we to have a national drama 
or are we not? If we are, it must be conducted 
upon other principles than those that influence 
existing managements. It must be truly national. 
Jt must exact originality from the authors that 
attempt to write for it. It must shut its doors 
against the translated deluge of Parisian conven- 
tionalities that have, from facility and cheapness, 
swamped dramatic authorship in this country. It 
must reject the foreign entirely, and eschew all 
individual preference at home, that may be 
founded on anything other than the intrinsic 
merit of the work presented. The duty of exa- 
amining the productions of the dramatic writer 
should be entrusted to any other, rather than to 
one who is himself an author. The works pre- 
sented should be read soon after their delivery, 
and not detained beyond a reasonable period, to 
suit the idleness of those entrusted with the duty, 
They must be considered in the light of a sacred 
and even a mysterious deposit, to which none 
may be allowed access but those who are respon- 
sible. Instances have come to our knowledge of 
the plots of works that had been left for a season 
having been appropriated by another writer, and 
thus the original play has not merely been put off, 
but has been forestalled in the market. This 
might not have been an intentional plagiarism; 
but as it is difficult, if not impossible, to restrict 
the use of knowledge once possessed, the avoid- 
ance of knowing is the best preventive against 
either accident or design; and we would not have 
a dramatic author entrusted with the examination of 
dramatic works. We would not have even a first 
class actor to decide finally on these matters. THe 
will seek nothing in the work but opportunities for 
himself. Competition, upon an impartial system, 
among authors, would produce dramatic excellence, 
eyen as competition does produce excellence in any 
other pursuit; but the door must be wide open to 
all. Introduction, recommendation, and patronage 
must be, if possible, kept entirely unconnected 
with the process of selection. The principal 
qualities for the acting drama are plot, character, 
language, and situation, or stage adaptation, The 
three first may be attained by observation and 
study; but the superintendence of the rehearsal of 
one. accepted play would teach an author more of 
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the exigencies of the stage than twenty years ot | 


unassisted watchfulness. ‘This is the cause why 
one or two authors, far more remarkable for tact 
than genius, have at all times monopolised dramatic 
production. They have been educated beyond the 
foot-lights. But the national theatre must afford 
opportunity to high-class talent generally, rather 
than become a convenicnee for mere routine, 

As for actors, let any one used to the qualities 
in detail that are required to make a complete 
artist-actor, make a careful survey of the present 
state of the drama in the various theatres of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and he cannot fail to 
discover much that is available for second-rate use- 
fulness, and not a little that, with means atlorded 
for expansion, would ripen into that sort of pro- 
duction which might revive the drama to that 
Debuts should bo 
facilitated, not discouraged. Oue actor should not be 


brilliancy it used to possess. 


considered to have filled the only position open in 
the drama. Alternate performances would revive 
emulation, and insist on continuous study. That 
fine actors would be exceedingly plentiful, we do 
not believe; for in all departments of art genius 
is a rave endowment; but we are quite sure that 
each distinct line would have excellent supporters, 
none having their chance of improvement destroyed 
by being compelled into such diversity of character 
that the time necessary for becoming above me- 
dioerity in any would be denied them. 

With variety of talent we should have variety 
of performance, and the play-going world would 
not be exiled from the theatre by the continuous 
repetition of the same play, until even the actors 
were so fatigued that they had ceased to interest 
themselves in the performance; the manager 
afterwards justifying the taste of the audience by 
consigning the production to everlasting oblivion, 
What quality is that in a drama that excuses a 
continuation of fifty or a hundred nights, and then 
a total banishment from the stage? 

The ruling powers of a national theatre must 
possess sufficient control over their actors to cast 
them rather according to their real capacity than 
their own estimate; and the fine for refusing a part 
must be consequently heavy. To self-appreciation 
among actors the present stage owes much of its 
degradation, and to its influence must be allowed 
as small as possible a share in any attempt towards 
a restoration of the drama to a state of healthy 
activity. 

All this, it may be said, is very desirable; but 
how may it be accomplished? It can only be 
accomplished by the liberality of private combi- 
nation among the wealthy, or by the assistance of 
the state. We cannot absolutely despair of the 
first, though we confess to having seen little cause 
to hope. 
something contrary to the system pursued in 
England, yet, if it can be shown to be advan- 
tageous, there can be no satisfactory reason pro- 
duced why it may not be made an exception to 
that system. We are not among those who would 


For the second, though it is certainly 


compel the inhabitants of distant parts of the king- 
dom to pay for the amusements of the resident in 
the metropolis, and all aid provided by the taxa- 
tion of the country must be so contributed. But 
our observation of a London audience leads us to 
suspect that the Londoners form so trifling a 
minority as to make the theatre a property 
far more generally enjoyed than is at first sup- 
posed. ‘Then the national drama is something 
in whose success or failure every Englishman 
feels a pride or a disappointment; and its 
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elevation would also produce substantial benefit to 
| the nation, not merely in the credit and respecta- 
| bility that would accompany it, but it would pro- 
| duce an absolute balance in its favour of hard 
cash, and become a motive for exertion in all 
| other arts, as well as that of acting. ‘There is so 
| : ' . 
jmuch of analogy among almost all varieties of 
| effort that it is almost impossible that any art can 
advance remarkably without every other receiving 
an impulse from its progress. ‘That acting has 
been behind in the race arises from the fact that 
there has been more pains taken to throw obstruc- 
tion in its path than to assist its progress. 

This is most remarkable in country manage- 
ment, and attaches itself to acting only It is a 
rule without exception, that when an individual 
takes it into his head that he is an actor, there is 
no means of convincing him of his mistake. And 
if he finds that no sane manager will permit him 
to act what he wishes upon his stage, he determines 
to get one for himself. We have had two remark 
able instances in London lately, at the Queen's, 
and still more lately at the Olympic. In no case 
would cither of these gentlemen have been allowed 
to make the exhibition with which they have gra- 
tified the town if they had not possessed the 
means for taking the pecuniary responsibility on 
themselves. This is an extensive source of evil 
in the provinces, and we could refer to numerous 
instances in which managers that could uot pro- 
cure an engagement as actors at any three- 
penny theatre in London, have put their names 
up in monster type to characters, for the acting of 
which they do not possess the slightest qualifi- 
cation, 

There are two sufficient reasons for doubting 
the capacity of a country manager for sustaining 
the characters to which he makes pretension, Tn 
the first place, a tolerably good provincial actor 
can command a better salary than the chances of 
management with all its risks would promise; and, 
secondly, the necessary attendance required from 
« manager for the proper conducting of his 
theatre, does not permit devotion of the time for 
study the sufficient personation of a principal 
The mischief such 
attempts cause to the speculation in which he is 
involved are innumerable, He is at all times jealous 


character absolutely requires, 


of every success among his company, and fears to 
engage anything that is good, from dread of a 
rival, If, by any accident, he discovers that 
talent has erept into his company in spite of him, 
his endeavours will be to get rid of it as soon as 
possible, and to prevent the audience from sus- 
pecting its presence while it remains. Wishing 
every other to be but a foil to his own brilliancy, 
what he wants in brightness must be made up for in 
dullness by the rest, and the dramatic taste of the 
locality being so sacrificed to the egotism of the 
manager, a bankruptey is the consequence; the 
actors are not paid, and the town is reproached 
for having neglected high art, while it would 
have been a still greater reproach to haye fos- 
tered the art that was 
It is with managers of this description 
that dramatic talent has now to struggle. . In all 
other matters of dealing the chapman tries to 
make the most of the goods he possesses; but, in 
managing a theatre, there exists a constant endea- 
your to keep down the merits of an actor, from 
the supposition that, with the public in his favour, 
he will become too powerful to rule. Knowing 
the very general existence of these motives among 
managers, and that theatres are not conducted on 


presented to their 


notice. 
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the prune ipple of aliraction toward the audience so 


much as of cabal among the actors, we are quite 


certain that there is enough of obtainable talent 
of high order for any one who has the capacity to 
know it when found, and will take the trouble to 
look for it. 

‘Tur TRONKMAKER. 





THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
PRINITY CHURCH, PADDINGTON. 
Our contemporary The Builder has just seen a 
an amiable paper, 
It has just 
seen a ghost, and gets np a wonderful outery in 


host. Our contemporary is 
uid worthy. But it is superstitious. 
COSC Gut hee 

It appears that a new church has been built at 
Paddington, name of ‘Trinity 
Church. 


‘ : 
than four months a 


known by the 
ii appears that it was finished not more 
go. And it appears that evi- 
dence of a “slip” in the invisible foundation 
beneath is already shown in the much rupture of 
the visible church above. Wherein The Builder sees 
a ghost,— avery horrible spirit stalking abroad and 
overthrowing all the foundations of all English 
And The Builder is yery much 
trightened, and makes very much noise. 

That the foundation of ‘Trinity Church, Pad 


dington, should have made this very unlucky 


houses to come, 


slip we very much deplore. That somebody is to 
blame we perfectly agree. ‘That Mr. Whoever-it- 
is ought to be ashamed of himself, if The Builder 
will say so, we will say too, But all this goes no 
farther towards impugning the definition Avehi- 
fecture Art than it goes towards squaring the 
circle or converting the Pope. There is argument 
in our friend’s leader which is real; and we cor- 
dially agree with it. But there is application 
which is perfectly preposterous, and, coming from 
the chair as it does, is very apt to be mis- 
chievous; and our duty compels us to decided 
Opposition, 

Our troubled neighbour describes the appear- 
ance of the ghost,—* a ery now being raised that 
of construction is wmecessary for 
an architect.” We have never heard this ery. 
We would certainly have countereried it. We have 
We would not have hesi- 
tated a moment to engage it in fight. Pooh! this 
ghost is but the shadow of a harmless cloud, or 
some twitching in The Builder’s eye in the glare 
of this unseasonable snow ;—this cry is but 
the innocent ringing in The 
Builder’s ear, because The Builder has caught 
cold in these December days. Our startled bro- 
ther must dismiss its fears and smooth down 
its bristling hair again; these are not the days 
of ghosts. 

An aitempt has been made lately to bring into 
relief the Fine Art Architecture from the ground 
of Construction and Building, in order that its 
philosophy as Arr might be made to appear more 
prominently than common doctrine shows it. 
With that view it has been affirmed that the term 
Arcurrecrurn belongs exclusively to the Art; 
Construction has been set down as ConstRucrIoN, 
Building as Burne, and the Fine Art Ancut- 
recrure has thus been defined more clearly, and 
put in a fair way towards being better studied and 
better appreciated. In the course of this process 
of disentanglement it has been incidentally said 
that “ Architecture has its province merely in 
appearance.” The word appearance happens to 
means a great many things besides what is meant 


wa knowk ly 


never seen this ghost. 


wind, or some 
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here, But we cannot think it needs very much 
ingenuity to discover the exact signification which 
the promulgator of the quoted definition intended 
his word appearance to bear. 
he could intend to teach that because Architecture 
is Fine Art—appearance and no more, therefore | 
the construction of a house is a matter of “ie 


Still Construction, even in its highest walks, is not 
the Fine Art Architecture. ‘The most perfect scien- 
tific acquaintance with Construction is merely a pre- 


To suppose that} requisite,—no part. The Constructor constructs ;— 


the Architect constructs with beauty in view, Con- 


struction is not always beautiful; or if structurally, 


not always artistically. Construction has to be, 


earthly moment whatever, is to play upon words (although neyer violated, frequently guided by other 


to an extent which that notorious absurdity seldom | 


principles of Architecture. The province of Ar- 


reaches, Or even to say that because the Fine | chitecture extends beyond the province of con- 


Art Architecture is declared to be appearance, | struction. 


therefore the professional called by the name of | 
“Architect” is counselled to give up his study of | 


And the province of Construction 
likewise extends beyond that of Architecture. 
There is a mutual province beyond which the 


constructive science, or even his knowledge of) fulness of Architecture extends far one way, and 


building-craft, is the flimsiest foolishness. When | 
we confine the term Architecture to design, how | 


the fulness of Construction far another. ‘They are 
in essence two different things, Construction phy + 


can that depreeiate the importance of Construe- | sical, Architecture moral,—one Science, the other 


tion? When we say that the name and dignity of| 


Arcurirnet ought to be contined to the Artist, how 
is it that we thus advise the “Architect” of “the | 
profession” to pay no more attention to founda- | 
tions? 


The © Architect” of common life is a threefold 
person,—his vocation lies in Ist. Arehitectural 
design, 2d. Plan and constructive design, 3d. 
Supervision of Building,—1st. Building Art, 2d. 
Hlouse arrangement and building seience, 3d. 
Building eraft. The distinguishment of these 
three things as three—the unravelling of the 
common undiscerning idea which confounds them 
together as a vague and indefinite one~—does not 
at all interfere with the importance of any, or| 
even in the most remote degree propose the | 
practical separation of them in the system of | 
labour division. ‘The “ separation of design desi 
construction—an utter fallacy, full of danger” 
which The Builder is so much afraid of is a 
ghost—a mere ghost; and to argue against it as 
The Builder does is to throw away good powder 
and shot upon an empty shadow. 

But, since our contemporary has given us the 
theme, suppose we read the “ Architect” a lesson 
on this same construction. For he has much 
need of it, dear man,—much need of it indeed, 
Tt is but little of it that he knows. Far be it 
from us to make that little less. Immensely 
rather would we make it immensely more, The 
Builder says a good thing well in this—* Struc- 
tural propriety is a main element in the pro- 
duction of beauty” (in a structure, of course). 
To say that Architecture is not Construction is 
a valuable abstract truth; but to say that Archi- 
tecture has nothing to do with Construction is to 
say that a thing can stand upon nothing. If The 
Builder had made Construction the “ main ecle- 
ment” of Architectural beauty it would have said 
a better thing than the above, and said it better. 
The science of construction is primary among 
the fundamentals of that appearance which con- 
stitutes the architectural beautiful. It is no more 
possible to conceive of an Artist-Architect who 
has no knowledge of the scientific construction of 
building than to conceive of a history-painter who 
has no knowledge of the human figure. As the 
Art of the one has a fundamental in the facts of 
the human form, so the art of the other has 
equally a fundamental in the facts of constructive 
science. And a deficiency in the knowledge of 
the figure is no less a radical fault in the Painter, 
than a deficiency in the knowledge of the physics 
of Construction is in the Artist Architect. He 
cannot design men who does not knew men; and 
he cannot design structure who does not know 
structure, 











the two great Italian schools, as these illustrious 


Art. 

“We do not build simply for the production of 
beauty,” says The Builder, “but for occupation— 
for use. Convenience, strength, fitness, are the 
first requirements in an edifice; decoration should 
follow, and grow out of these.” Assuredly. So 
say we. But it does not therefore follow, as The 
Builder supposes, that “the chief object of archi- 
tecture is utility.” The chief object of building is 
utility. But Architecture is not building. Here 
lies the error. Architecture is a superadded thing; 
we build for oecupation—for use,—but we employ 
Architecture “ simply for the production of beauty.” 
That Architecture follows, grows out of Construc- 
tion, we have before this said,—it “forms itself 
upon” requirements of every kind. Still it is none 
the less distinct from that which it grows out of, 
—it is none the less a separate essence from 
that which it forms itself upon; it is Art growing 
out of, forming itself upon, that which is not Art. 

Here lies a ‘%dangerous error in the common 
notion. The Builder seems distinctly to define 
Architecture as the craft of planning and super- 
intending building. It is this “which has done 
more to degrade the Art in England than any other 
circumstance.” It throws the Arr out of its 
place and importance, by confounding it with what 
(however valuable in itself) is not Art. It com- 
mingles it with that which swallows it up, so that 
it has no being. And it is mainly this doctrine 
which will keep it (if it is to be so) in its present 
abeyance,—a thing lost sight of and unstudied,— 
an Art without professors—even without a name ! 
For our “ Architect” is not this Artist, nor our 
“ Architecture” this Art: and if we but succeed in 
showing what this nameless Artist and his name- 
less Art are, we do a valuable work and pave the 
way for true Art ARCHITECTURE regaining its lost 
seat and the true Artist Ancatrecr resuming his 
old fame. 
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ANCIENT ART. 
Was Italian art equal to Greek art? Certainly 
not. In the finest Italian there is a want of 
beauty in form and face, which Greck art could 
only supply. Poussin said that Raffaelle was an 
angel in comparison with the moderns, but in 
comparison with the ancients an ass. Though 
this be vulgar, it is, in our opinion, true. The 
ancients combined the Venetian and Roman school; 
they considered form, colour, light and shadow, 
surface, expression, and execution, as all equally 
component parts of imitation, which was to be 
employed as an instrument to convey thought. 
They combined the drawing and the colouring of 









































schools tried to do when they found out their 
error, in pursuing one at the expense of the 
other. 

Reynolds, from the defective practice of each 
school, laid it down that colour was incompatible 
with high art; and he also laid it down that the 
ancients could not be great painters in a whole, 
though they might be ina solo, from the pictures 
on the walls of Pompeii. We do not wonder ai 
any man so concluding before the Elgin marbles 
arrived; but we do marvel at Reynolds taking the 
works in the private rooms of a provincial Roman 
city as justifiable grounds upon which to estimate 
the extent of genius in Greek art at ils finest 
period, five hundred years before. But, after all, 
what are the pictures of Pompeii? Very probably 
the designs in Pompeii would rank about as high 
in ancient art as the designs of our paper-stainers 
in Bond Street would in British art. The pic- 
tures at Pompeii are no more criterion of what the 
art of Apelles and Polygnotus really was than 
any sculpture dug up there would be a criterion of 
what the art of Phidias was. Reynolds under- 
values contemporary praise; bnt Quintilian, 
Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Strabo, Polybius and 
Pausanias, Valerius Maximus, lian, and Pliny, 
were not contemporary ; and, therefore, the 
praises of Aristotle or of Plato, who were, justify 
the enthusiasm of those who were not. 

Since the works of Phidias arrived in Hngland, 
we have positive evidence that the Greeks kuew 
the great principles of composition and grouping, 
as applied to painting, because the metopes are 
instances of arrangement of line that will do 
exactly in a picture, if the Laocoon had not showed 
it before. Having now seen the Elgin marbles, 
which the Greeks estimated as their finest work, 
and having found all the enthusiasm of the 
ancients more than borne out, have we not a jus- 
tifiable ground to argue from what we do see in 
one art, that what we do not see in another was 
equally excellent? Will any man, after seeing 
the Theseus and Ilyssus, doubt that the ivory 
Minerva, and the Olympian Jupiter, were equally, 
if not more, beautiful? Why should the ancient 
critics have faith placed on all their decisions 
except those on painting? Why should they 
lose their perspicacity of understanding only 
when they talked of this art? After Aristotle 
and Plato had admired the Minerva inside the 
Parthenon, and the sculpture outside, they might 
admire the pictures; and nobody will deny them 
the power of making comparisons. Had _ the 
Elgin marbles and the old antique never been 
seen, would not the same sophistry have been put 
forth to question the merit of their sculpture as 
well as to deny that of their painting? “ Nothing 
can be more perfect than Phidias,” says Cicero, 
“You cannot praise him enough,” exclaims Pliny. 
“He made gods better than men,” says Quintil- 
lian. ‘He was skilful in beauty,” says Plato. 
You believe all this because you cannot contradict 
it; ‘but the moment Quintilian says “ Zeuxis 
discovered light and shade;” Parrhasius was 
exquisite for subtlety of line; Apelles for grace; 
Theon’ for poetical conceptions ; Pamphilus for 
mathematical principle ; Polygnotus for simpli- 
city of epic arrangement in colour and form ; 
Protogenes for finish; ”—when Pliny commends 
Aristides for expression, and Amphion for com- 
position, and speaks of the grand assemblage of 
the gods by Zeuxis, as well as the single figure of 
Apelles, Reynolds replies “ Admization often 
proceeds from ignorance of higher excellence; I 
will not believe contemporaneous praise.” We 
answer, that admiration often proceeds from 
knowledge of superior excellence; that the most 
enthusiastic admirers of Greek painting were not 
contemporary; and that Reynolds’s conclusions 
against Greek -art are founded upon data which 
are altogether erroneous. 

Taking the Elgin marbles as a standard, we can- 
not but suppose that the finest great works of Greek 
art had the finest drawing, the most wonderful 
knowledge of form, the finest grouping, and the 
finest expression. To this may be added, colour 
from Pliny; light and shadow from acreage a 
spective from Vitruvius; fore-shortening, dwelling 
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on the leading points like Vandyke, aud touching 
off the inferior parts, from Plutarch; and, what 
was never suspected, execution with the brush, 
from Horace, on the leading principles of the 
Venetians. The French used to aftirm that David's 
principle was the same as that of the Greeks 
namely, obtruding on the attention all the superior 
parts, and neglecting the inferior ones, In 
Plutarch’s Life of Alevander, at the very begin- 
ning, he deseribes to his readers his plan of writing 
his lives, and concludes with this extraordinary 
passage, “ Like painters that paint portraits, who 
dwell on the face, caring little about the remaining 
parts.” Hlis meaning is, that he would, like 
painters, dwell upon the leading points in the 
history of great men, and lightly touch off the 
inferior parts. Could he have made such an allu- 
sion for the general reader, if this had not been the 
practice of the great Greek painters? Again, 
ITorace says, in the Art of Poetry-— 

© Ut pictura poesis erit; quae si proprius stes, 

‘re capiat magis; queedam si dongius abstes 

That is, some pictures are painted for a close, 
others for a distant inspection. ‘The former, of 
course, are wrought up; but in the latter the lead- 
ing points are seized by a touch, leaving the 
atmosphere to unite. As to mere handling of the 
brush, this is conclusive, and shows that it was 
done on the same system as by ‘Titian, 'Tintoretto, 
wad Velasquez. Reynolds has quoted Pliny’s des- 
cription of glazing; that is, spreading a thin, 
transparent tint over the erude colours, to bring 
them into harmony, which was the practice of the 
Venetians. Another passage completes the con- 
viction: * Adjectus est splendor, alius hie quam 
lumen, quem quia inter hoc et umbram esset, 
appellaverunt fonon” (Lib. xxxy. ec. 5). “ Now was 
added splendor, a different thing from light, and 
which splendor, because it was between light and 
dark, was called tone.” To the mind of an artist 
this is exquisite in distinction: first, the colours on 
the tablet were fresh, unmixed, and raw; then was 
spread over a transparent glaze, to take off the 
crudeness; then, this crudeness being reduced, it 
was called splendor, glowing, rich, and deep, but 
different from light, which is cold and white; and 
this splendor the Greeks called tone, as both the 
Venetians and the British denominate it. But the 
circumstance of tone being the characteristic of any 
school, is a proof of an age for colour, 

As to their perspective, let any man consult 
Vitruvius. Agatharcus composed a treatise on 
the subject, and from this hint Democritus and 
Anaxagorus wrote on perspective, explaining in 
what manner we should, in appearances agreeable 
to nature, from a central point, make the lines to 
correspond with the eye and the direction of the 
visual rays, and render the scene a true represen- 
tation of buildings, that those objects which are 
drawn on a perpendicular plain, may appear some 
retiring from the eye, and some advancing towards 
it. From a passage in Plato, it is clear that the 
Greeks carried the illusions of theatrical perspee- 
tive to a much greater extent than, in consequence 
of some bad landseape discovered in Herculaneum, 
has been supposed. That they fore-shortened is 
clear, from Pliny's description of a bull coming 
out of a picture frontways. 

The inferences to be drawn from all this are, 
first, from Plutarch and Horace, that the Greeks 
had execution like Titian and Vandyke; secondly, 
from Pliny, that they must haye had fine colour; 
thirdly, from Quintilian, that the principles of 
light and shadow were understood; fourthly, from 
Vitruvius, that they had sufficient eo ogee to 
make things recede and advance; and fifthly, from 
the Elgin marbles, exeented by and in the school 
of Phidias, who was first a painter, that they had ex- 

ression, form, and composition. If the three most 
important can be teal as they can, and colour, 
light and shadow, and execution, more than in- 
ferred, what right has an eminent English portrait 
painter, grossly deficient as a painter of high art, 
to assert that they could not be great in extensive 
composition, because the painted walls of*a pro- 
vincial city gaye no evidence of such excellence in 
their private houses? Forgetting that these were 
executed five hundred years after the eras of 









Greck perfection, when Greece was a Roman 
province, when her cities had been sacked, and her 
art was talked of as a wonder that had passed 
away. 

The principles laid down for high art has been, 
that the lower addresses the eye and the higher 
the mind, and that the union of the two are incom 
patible; whereas, the true prineiple surely is, that 
both styles address the mind through the eye, but 
in different ways, the lower walk making the imi- 
tation of the natural substance the great object of 
pleasure only, and the higher walk making imita- 
tion the means of conveying « beautiful thought, a 
fine expression, or a grand form with rreater 
power. The imitation, though more abstracted, 
must not be efllective. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds affirmed that the look of truth whieh 
fine colour, light and shadow and reality gave, 
distracted the eye from the poetry of the coneep- 
tion or the depth of the expression. But it may 
be maintained, that in an art, the elements of which 
are laid in imitation, the beauty of an ¢ Xpression, 
the grace of a motion, and the sublimity of a con ~ 
ception, will be inereased in proportion to the look 
of reality in the objects; and the practice of all 
the great Greek painters, and of Raphael and 
Titian, in their latter works (the “ 'Transfigura- 
tion” and * Pietro Martyr”) prove that they had 
come to the same conclusion, Yet Reynolds, with 
his usual sagacious policy, appears to waver, lest 
he should be wrong. 


less real or 


“'There is no reason,” says 
he, “why the great painters might not have availed 
themselves with caution and selection of many 
excellencies in the Venetian, Flemish, and Duteh 
schools; there are some not in contradiction to any 
style, a happy disposition of light and shade, 
breadth in masses of colour, the union of these 
with their grounds, and the harmony arising from 
adue mixture of hot and cold tints, with many 
other excellencies, which would surely not coun- 
teract the grand style.” And then he concludes 
that “a subdued attention to these excellencies 
must be added to complete a perfect painter.” This 
is all that is contended for. So far from these 
excellencies being incompatible with a grandeur of 
style, they are essential to it; they are the ele- 
ments and the basis of it; they cannot be left out, 
or if they are, the style is deficient, absurd, and 
not founded in nature. There is not the least 
doubt that the Greek painters considered the power 
of imitating natural objects by colour, and light 
and shadow, as necessary and requisite in ats gd 
tory study as drawing or composition; and the 
greatest painters in the grand style in ancient 
Greece were just as capable of imitating still life 
as the possessors of it now. 

It may, therefore, be fairly deduced, that the 
Greeks possessed all parts of the art, and none 
particularly to the exclusion of others; that, there- 
fore, all parts of the art, in due subordination, may 
be considered as essential to an artist in the highest 
walk, as also in the more humble department; and 
that the system of Reynolds, which excludes 
identity and power of reality from judicious imita- 
tion of the objects painted, combining colour and 
light and shadow, as well as expression and form, 
is false, and should be exploded from all systems 
where art is considered as a matter of importance 
to the dignity or glory of a nation,—dHaydon on 
Painting. 





DECORATIONS OF THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Tur decorator who has been intrusted with the 
embellishment of the hall of a Society which has 
for its object the advancement of the ornamental 
and useful arts, naturally felt much anxiety as to 
the result of his labours; and this anxiety was 
increased by tho reflection, that his work must 
necessarily be of a nature calculated to accompany 
one of the greatest efforts in high art of which this 
country can boast. His first object, therefore, has 
been to adopt such a style of decoration as should 
not only embellish the hall, but at the same time 
give additional effect to those works of art which 
it contains, connecting the whole in one general 
harmony of form and colour, He found the ceil« 
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ing a mass of vapid whitewashing, and the wali 
aud woodwork painted in a tone of pinkish cream 
colour, giving to the works of Barry a heavy and 
dawny hue, which sadly deteriorated their general 
effect. 

In planning, therefore, the mode of decoration, 
his first object was to bring out the true and 
natural effect of the pictures. This has been 
effected by surrounding them with cloth of a deep 
purple hue, which colour is the most effectual in 
giving clearness to works of high art, such espe- 
cially as may have suffered from imperfect pig- 
ments enployed by the artist; and this has evi- 
dently been the case with regard to Barry. The 
adoption of cloth instead of painting upon the 
walls was suggested from the fact that the nature 
of its surface is rather to absorb than reflect the 
rays of light that fall upon it, and consequently to 
vive greater effect to the pigments employed by 
the artist. ‘The spaces of wall which surround the 
pictures will thus have the effeet of being in 
shade, while the pictures themselves will appear 
in full Jight. 

Having thus, in some measure, separated the 
pictures from the ceiling, the next consideration 
of the decorator was the general effect of the hall 
itself. It is requisite that all apartments, in 
which great works of art are exhibited, should 
possess a certain degree of grandeur. This is 
sometimes imparted by architectural decoration 
alone; but in the Society’s hall searcely anything 
of its kind exists. ‘The wall terminates by : 
narrow and lightly-enriched cornice, surmounted 
by a plain cove of 8 feet 4 inches wide—this cove 
is terminated by a narrow border of stucco work, 
between which and the aperture for the cupola 
light there is a flat space also quite plain. The 
aperture towards the cupola light is thrown into 
eight panels by a plain narrow moulding, aud this 
completes the architectural decoration. 

It, therefore, appeared to the decorator that 
whatever grandeur was to be imparted to the hall 
must depend upon the embellishment of the plain 
surfaces, and that the architectural decorations 
could only be made to appear as bands dividing 
those surfaces. It became, however, requisite to 
unite in some measure the cornice with the walls, 
and this has been effected by painting it of an 
Etruscan brown, or deep terra cotta hue, which 
‘hue forms a natural harmony with the colour of 
the cloth upon the walls, The plain surface of 
the cove which surmounts the cornice, afforded 
the decorator the first field wpon which he could 
exhibit a style of decoration of a less severe nature 
than that which came into more immediate contact 
with the great works of high art which adorn the 
walls, and this he has confined to a simple com; 
bination of geometric with chromatic harmony; 
and that it might have a rationale, he has made 
this combination to represent mosaic work com- 
posed of giallo antico, rosso antico, lapis lazuli, and 
inlaid gold. This selection of material has a 
double advantage, for while it gives meaning it 
also affords an opportunity of using what artists 
term broken égladra <=thb giallo antico being 
yellow intermixed with tints of purple, the rosso 
antico being a low tone of red broken up by tints 
of grey and white, and the lapis lazuli being 
intense blue, likewise broken with tints of gold 
colour and grey; thus preventing the crude effect 
of plain patches of colour, and giving the qualities 
of unity and continuity amongst the parts. The 
band of stucco work which divides this cove from 
the flat part of the ceiling is painted pure white, to 
represent statuary marble, as also the mouldings 
round and upon the aperture that leads to the 
cupola light. ‘This was adopted in preference to 
ihe terra cotta colour of the cornice, as being 
equally appropriate and more light in effect. The 
flat part of the ceiling is also enriched by a 
mosaic work of a similar chromatic harmony of 
the same marbles, but of a different harmony of 
form from that of the cove, and without gold. 
The panels in the space leading to the cupola 
are similarly enriched by a mosaic work, com- 

ysed of dapis lazuli and siena combined with 
inlaid gold. 

In the general arrangement of the colours, 
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yellow and red have been made to predominate in 
the colouring of the cove, and blue in that of the 
upper parts. By this arrangement, the tone of the 
walls and cornice is taken up and gradually blended 
with the light from the cupola. The figures form- 
ing the design in the cove are produced by the 
combination of elliptic bands round central points, 
so that they are all perfectly curvilinear, and 
formed by ares of the same ellipse, the size of 
which was proportional to that of the principal 
figures in the pictures. It has been geometrically 
demonstrated that the curves which form the out- 
line of the human figure are more allied to the 
ellipse than to any other regular curvilinear 
figure,—hence the adoption of this curve in the 
decoration of the space nearest to the pictures. 
The decorator also considered a curvilinear pattern 
as best suited to the form of the cove itself. The 
shields of the monogram, combining the initial 
letters V.R.and A.P., are introduced to give variety 
and add interest to this the principal portion of the 
ornamental decoration, As a contrast to this ar- 
rangement of curvilinear forms in the cove, the 
decorator has introduced a rectilinear design upon 
the flat part of the ceiling which divides the cove 
from the cupola. ‘This design arises out of a com- 
bination of equilateral triangles producing hexa- 
gonal and rhomboid figures, into the former of which 
the national emblems—the rose, the thistle and the 
shamrock—are imtroduced as if inlaid in rosso 
antico marble. In the panels above this, and 
forming the sides and spandrils of the space below 
the cupola-light, the design is produced by the 
combination of an equilateral triangle and a circle; 
thus uniting the curve with the straight line, as an 
appropriate winding up of the linear harmony. 

In the centre of each of the four side panels, a 
shield has been inserted. The one over the chair 
is blazoned with the royal arms. The shield oppo- 
site to the chair is blazoned with the family arms 
of TRILL. the President of the Society. The shield 
on the right of the chair, is emblazoned with the 
arms of Barry the painter, and that on the left, 
with the badge of the Society. 





D. R. Har. 
Edinburgh, Noy. 25, 1846. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
The first meeting of the session was held on 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Roget, F.R.S., V.P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. J. Scott Russell, the Secretary, read a 
report of the progress which the society had 
made within the last twelve months; and, in 
reverting to the fact of the many societies which 
had sprung from the Royal Society and Socicty 
of Arts, the secretary observed, that the sphere 
of the society was necessarily diminished; but 
this he deemed a subject for congratulation, as a 
division of labour in science, as in manufactures, 
must be beneficial. But though the society had 
been superseded in many branches of the fine arts, 
there was still one department peculiar to that 
society—the adaptation of the fine arts to manu- 
factures. To this object the council would in 
future more particularly direct their attention, By 
so doing they would be but carrying out the prin- 
ciples suggested by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, the President, to a deputation. 

If the manufactories of England had not that 
perfection of colour and symmetry of form which 
characterised the works of other nations, they had 
an abundance of high art, a profusion of mecha- 
nical skill and industry; and the most promising 
field to the society was in promoting their combi- 
nation, With this view the council had made out 
along list of subjects connected with decorative 
art; and it was the intention to offer medals and 
other rewards for the best models and designs of 
the subjects proposed. 

The report further stated, that at the end of the 
last session it was deemed recessary that the 
premises should undergo repairs—that the paint- 
ings of Barry, having been obscured by smoke and 
dirt, should be restored; for this purpose Mr. Hay 
was selected, whose great respect for the works of 
Barry guaranteed that nothing would be done 








likely to injure or deteriorate the works of that 
master, 

The exertions of Mr. Hay had been eminently 
successful. The pictures were now in a sound 
condition, with one exception—the picture on the 
left of the entrance; that picture, it appeared, had 
been varnished some years ago, and in the opera- 
tion of cleaning it had some damage; it was 
in contemplation to have it restored; but they 
would not do anything in the matter without first 
consulting the most eminent artists as to the pro- 
priety of the restoration. 

A paper, by Mr. D. R. Hay, on the principles 
employed in the recent decoration, and another on 
the first principles ot symmetrical beauty, and 
their application in certain branches of the art of 
design, illustrated by several diagrams, were read 
by the secretary, which occupied the remainder of 
the evening. In the course of the evening several 
new members were elected, amongst others Mr. R. 
Redgrave and Mr. Apsley Pellatt. 
RAFFAELLE’S APPOINTMENT AS ARCHI- 

TECT 'TO ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 
Tue following is a translation of the (Latin) brief 
of Leo X., by which Raffaclle was appointed archi- 
tect of the Roman cathedral. 

To RareaELLE URBINATE. 

As, besides the art of painting, in which you 

are known to excel all men—the architect Bra- 





in that of construetion; so much so, that, on his 
death bed, he has declared, that to you the build- 
ing of the Roman temple of the Prince of the 
Apostles, by him begun, could be entirely en- 
trusted; and, as you have proved to us, by the 
model of the work, and all other explanation 
demanded of you, given in a learned and abundant 
manner; we, to whom nothing is a more ancient 
care, than that this sanctuary should be as well 
most magnificently, as most quickly constructed ; 
we make you the master of this work, with the 
stipend of three hundred gold coins, which shall 
be provided for you by the managers of those 
sums, which are yearly assessed, and reported to 
us for the construction of this sanctuary; and I 
command them to pay to you this salary in equal 
portions, in due time, if you request so, even 
without delay, by the single month. You, how- 
ever, we exhort, that you may undertake the care 
of this office in the manner, that you will pay due 
attention in its execution, as well for your own 
consideration and name—of which, moreover, you 
have to lay a good foundation in your youthful 
years—as of our hopes and fatherly benevolence 
to ‘you; as the dignity and celebrity of the 
sanctuary itself, which throughout the world has 
been always considered as the largest and most 
holy—and of the piety which is due from us (all) 
to the very prince of Apostles. 

Given on the Cal. of Aug. Year two. Rome. 
Builder. 

DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

A report of the meeting, held December 9th, was 
given in the last number of the Finn Ars’ 
JournaL. The meeting next week is for the 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year. 
At the first general meeting, in January next, a 
paper on stained glass windows, chronologically 
considered, will be read. 





THE DRAMA. 


_—— 


Prinorss’s Tuearre.—In the present dearth 
of novelty we strolled into this theatre on Tues- 
day last. It was an extreme case of dramatic per- 
version that we witnessed. Possessing one actor 
that had made a celebrity, the management seems 
to be doing its best to dim the lustre of the repu- 
tation he has obtained. ‘The play was the Heir at 
Law, at half price, after being compelled to listen 
to a prima donna that assays to imitate singing 
under the euphoneous cognomen of Miss Geor- 
giana something. ‘Verily, if an unfortunate were 





mante has thought you of a similar qualification * 
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condemned to be sung to death, this is the organiza- 
tion that would settle his business with the greatest 
possible dispatch. We said to ourselves, “ know- 
ing but little about operas, we care less; but the 
Night Dancers must be something intrinsically 
slick in its department to survive the medium of 
such an interpreter.” But to the play —* the play’s 
the thing”—Shakspeare. Hem! We are tempted 
to suspect that the manager, in casting a play, 
takes the intellectuals of an opera audience largely 
into his estimate. Those who have assembled to 
witness a performance in which there is neither 
plot, nor dialogue, nor acting, may not be sup- 
posed unreasonably exigent for those qualities in 
anything; and they were provided for accord- 
inzly. 

There were exceptions, however; even the 
manager of the Princess’s could not succeed in 
making Colman’s Heir at Law entirely uncuter- 
taining. Only say the words distinetly, in earnest 
and without fuss, and the play will act itself. 
Probably the material that was most complete lay 
in Mr. S. Cowell; his Zekiel Homespun was good, 
and would have been better had he been more 
letter-perfect towards the end. Granby’s Lord 
Duberley was very fair, and, in the seene of the 
equivoque with Steadfast, excellent. Comp- 
ton’s | Dr. Pangloss was as well as could be 
expected. It was careful and studied, as is every- 
thing he does; but, entirely unfitted for his man- 
ners, it was not by any means the Pangloss of the 
author. Mr. Compton, in his line, is unique, and, 
for this reason, every attempt at versatility must 
be a failure. One of the real beauties of his 
acting is its artistic keeping; he cannot, for his 
life, foree a prominence into any part that will 
sustain a piece. Mr. Compton is eminently a 
Shakspeare actor, and would be worth much in 
an efficient company; he would add a figure to 
a sum total, that would very materially increase its 
amount; but his is not the class of talent that will 
give worth to the many nonentities of which this 
company is at present composed. Dick D.wlass 
was eminently ill acted by James Vining. ‘This 
actor seems to have a spirit above his profession. 
and despises the means for success. ‘There is no 
other on the stage that takes so cool a survey 
of the audience; a habit the most injurious to 
dramatic deception of any in which an actor can 
indulge. He seems to think his eyes are not 
seen by the audience, only his legs and his arms, 
and these are sustained in an everlasting flourish, 
as if he had been recommended acting as an 
exercise for the limbs rather than the intellect. 
His inarticulate slip-slop injured every scene in 
which he took a part. We should not allude to 
Mr. Ryder’s Steadfast, but that he took such pains 
to spoil the equivoque scene with Granby’s Du- 
berley, by an endeavour to turn the gravity of the 
character into clap-traps reflections on the nobility. 
That he failed is not owing to his endeavour, but 
to the intense excellency of Mr. Granby in the 
scene having concentrated the entire attention of 
the audience to himself. But Mr. Ryder is, never- 
theless, a very dangerous actor for a new play. 
Undoubtedly, the most intolerable specimen of bad 
acting in the whole performance was the Kenrick 
of Mr. Wynne. We remember an actor of all 
work of a former period, named Claremont, 
signalised himself in a similar manner on one 
occasion, and a wag in the pit (there were wags 
in the pit then) cried, “This is the worst actor I 
ever saw; let us applaud him!” and he began to 
clap him heartily. ‘The audience comprehended 
the joke at once, and applause responded from all 
parts of the house. Mr. Claremont did not com- 
prehend the joke (what actor would?), and bowed 
to the greeting. The consequence, however, was 
not pleasant; for on his every succeeding entry a 
repetition of the same greeting awaited him, until 
his popularity became a nuisance, and he was dis- 
charged.. An appeal, however, to the consideration 
of the playgoers had its effect, and poor Claremont 
wasirestored. to the stage and his insignificance. 
It is quite certain that Mr. Wynne is not responsi- 
ble for, the, management, in having imposed an 
Ivish character upon his incompetence; we, there- 


fore, cannot throw all the blame of the failure upon 
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him, If mere endeavour would secure excellence 
in that now extinet department, there would be 
success observable somewhere. Mr. Wynne may, 
however, pride himself on one distinction: his 1s 
incomparably the worst attempt at the stage Lrish- 
man we ever witnessed; and we had half a mind 
to get up a call for him, when the curtain fell, to 
tell him so. We think the practice of calling for 
an actor would be much improved if a very bad 
one were summoned to incur the condemnation of 
the audience, in the same manner as those that are 
successful are called forth for their applause. Mrs. 
Stirling’s Cicely Homespun, though not a character 
quite equal to that lady’s usual line of acting, was, 
as a condescension, very welldone. Mrs, Hughes 
played the sertimental Caroline sufficiently, and 
Mrs. Forbrooke was quite as vulgar as necessary 
in Lady Duberley. 
The 'TRUNKMAKER. 

Mr. Macready will play at Canterbury on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 30th and 3tst- inst., 
appearing as Hamlet and Macbeth. On Monday, 
the 4th of January, 1847, he opens at Exeter 
with Mr. Harvey, with whom he is engaged for 
the week. On the Lith he commences a three 
weeks engavement at Bath and Bristol; immedi- 
ately after which he, in conjunction with Mrs. 
Warner, proceeds to Dublin, 

Miss Cushmans played Romeo and Juliet at 
Derby, on Saturday last, to a crowded house. 
The prices were raised on the oceasion, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam has paid a professional visit to White- 
haven. The African Aoscius has been re engaged 
at Devonport; and, this week, Henry Betty will 
terminate a most successful engagement of twenty- 
four nights at Liverpool. 


MUSIC. 

Drory Laxe.—The promised new opera of 
Balfe’s, the Bondman, was produced on Friday, 
the 11th inst., on which occasion a full house was 
collected, as usual, to carry the thing through, it 
is therefore clear that the reception of a first 
night’s representation has nothing whatever to do 
with the real merits of a work. Nor are the 
reports circulated through the medium of the 
daily papers, at all calculated to assist us in 
arriving at a true estimate. Lo! another triumph 
has been achieved, say these trumpeters of fame. 
The composer has surpassed his former self. All 
his previous operas, some dozen or so in number, 
are thrown completely in the shade by this 
splendid production; in short, Balfe is quite “ a 
broth of a boy!” His original Hibernian melo- 
diousness, first warmed by the genial influence of 
Italian spirituality, and now grown into melli- 
fluous maturity, has been sublimated through 
Tedesean ponderosity into something like—but 
really, we are quite out of our depth, in attempt: 
ing to follow the diurnal press mind through all 
the phases of the pufling line. 

Giving Mr. Balfe every credit for his opera’ 
can anything be more absurd than thus to bespat- 
ter him with what the public will find out, in a 
little time, to be anything but fact; even his worst 
enemies could scarce wish him « worse fate than 
this fulsome adulation, but it has not stopped with 
him. ‘The diurnal press has loaded Mr. Bunn 
with praises, not only in his managerial capacity 
where he richly deserves them, but, heaven help 
us! Bunn has now been discovered to be a poet — 
this certainly looks very like the fuct having been 
previously doubted—he has, also, exceeded his 
former self; in short, if nobody else will do it for 
him, he may crown himself with Apollo’s laurels. 
But, seriously speaking, the whole thing is su- 
premely ridiculous, and, so far from elevating, 
only tends to degrade every one mixed up in 
such transactions, Mr. Balfe is yen youn and 
might profit by judicious criticism. r. Bunn is, 


perhaps, incorrigible. He thinks himself a poet, 
and wishes all the world to be of the same opinion. 
We, however, venture to assure him, his poetical 
carreer will end with his managerial; we, there- 
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fore, advise him to make hay while the sun shines 

—probably a superfluous hint. 

Among other matters indited, we hear, also, 

Mr. Balte has lately improved, and tor what 

reason? Verily, for no other than that he took 

trip to Vienna since the Ltalian Opera closed; 

he ‘has profited by it—what a pleasure trip? to 
Vienna to bring out some hidden musical treasure. 

Nay, kind reader, hear the oracles the Zimes, and 

you may hold your sides with laughter: 

“A visit to Germany was not likely to be 

unproductive to a mind necessarily so alive to 
musical expressions as Mr. Balfe’s; and— the 
reception of his operas at Vienna, seems to have 
imspired him with notions of art, to which hitherto 
he had been almost a stranger.” 

If Mr. Balfe had gone to hear the works of 

others (for which there was no eecasion, for they 
are to be heard in’ London equally well, if not 
better performed), we might, perhaps, have ex- 
peeted improvement; but we certainly do not 
understand, how, hearing his own operas at 
Vienna, could have had such an affect, any more 
than hearing them in London. 

The opera has, since its first representation, 
been a little ecurtailed—not enough we think. 
The story which Mr, Bunn has taken from the 
Freneh, is as follows:—'The pith of the story 
turns upon the love of AZadame Corinne, Miss Romer, 
a young widow, whose husband, a West India 
proprietor, dies, leaving her very rich; she has 
long cherished an affection for a young Mulatto, 
Camille, but whom she has lost sight of; she Sees 
Ardenford, Mr. Uarrison, and thinks that he is 
Camille. ‘Che Marquis de Vernon, Mr. Weiss, 
wishes, however, to gain her hand for his son 
Count Florvile, Mr. Ratter, a young spendthritt., 
The usual mistakes and countretemps takes place. 
Ardenford turns out to be Camille, the marquis, 
his father, and the young count his half-brother, 
with whom he was about to fight a duel, when 
Madame Corinne comes forward, explains the 
matter to the count, and gives her hand to Arden- 
ford. The other characters introduced were Viscount 
Morliere, Mr. Horncastle; Malapropos, Arden- 
ford’s valet, Mr. Harley; Jafour, innkeeper, Mr. 
S. Jones; Grisetie, his wife, Miss RK. Isaues; and 
Frivole, lady’s maid, Mrs, Hughes. In the first 
act, the scene is laid at Raney; in the second and 
third, at Paris. ‘The libretto is of much the same 
character Mr. Bunn’s usually are; whatever little 
smartness there may be in the dialogue, we put to 
the account of the French original. ‘The versifi- 
cation is very indifferent, and the sense, we must 
leave each person to find out for himself; we give 
the following specimen, which may be taken as a 
fair sample. 


ENSEMBLE, 


Jaloux. Was ever such audacity, 
Such insolent mendacity ? 
Grisette. My husband’s great tenacity 


Has called up his iracity. 
Ardenford, Oh! fear not my loquacity, 
But yield to my rapacity. 


Count. With all his great audacity, 
The fellow shows sagacity. 
Morliere. "This petticoat voracity 


Denotes a great capacity. 
| Chorus, pointing to Ardenford and Jaloue. 

If he speys procacity, 

Yet he shows incapacity. 
This is, no doubt, very funny, at least, we suppose 
it was meant to be so, on shows, at the same 
time, a considerable amount of rhyming talent. 

‘The music, which has been so much praised, we 

are fureed to say is not what it has been repre- 
sented to be: it is heavy throughout; the first and 
last act have scarcely a redeeming point; the 
second is very long, although the working up of 
the finale is very good indeed, ‘There ts a 
humourous quartett introduced, which is really a 
happy effort, and we consider it the best concerted 
piece in the opera. There are several rather pretty 
songs, among others, “Child of the Sun,” “ Unhappy 
Slave,” sung by Miss Romer in the first act, and 
repeated by Harrison in the second. A hunting 
i" Mr. Harrison, “ Oh, let me be that lover?!’ 
and chorus; & comic air, in the second act, by Mr, 
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Weiss, “There is nothing so perplexing,” and a 
ballad, * [t is not form, it is not face,” Miss Romer. 
A chorus and morceaud ensemble, which includes the 
quartett, is altogether good; but the grand finale, 
although well worked up, is tedious and heavy, 
In the last act we do not find anything that can 
be particularly noticed; the most original thing is 
the comic air sung by Mr. Weiss, and, we think, 
Salle generally sueceeds better as a comic, than 
what may be called, asentimental writer. We should 
like to hear something from his pen with a good 
libretto of the Barber of Seville school, and we 
doubt not Mr. Balfe would do more justice to him- 
self, ‘Paking this opera, then, all in all, it must be 
considered in some degree a failure; it has not 
uceeeded, nor do we think it will even run a sufli- 
cient number of nights to satisfy the manager's 
Wishes, 

Of the performers, it becomes our pleasing task 
to speak favourably. Miss Romer was never in 


much favour with us, yet she acquitted herself 


well in some parts; her voice, from being strained, 
has now no tone, ve resonance, perhaps, would be 
the better word; and she has such a perpetual 
mile, that it becomes wearisome to sec it. In her 
acting, Miss Romer seems to think notofher part; 
but that she herself is singing to the publie; she 
does not identify herself with her character suffi- 
ciently, except in some oceasional burst, in which 
she is generally good. % . Harrison sung and 
performed better than we ever heard him; his 
voice, except in very soft passages, is not pleasing, 
but he subdues it, although at the expense of the 
quality of the upper notes, which are not produced 
jrecly, but are rather squeezed out; we hope he 
will get out of this habit. Tle is awkward in 
manner, and does not walk the stage advanta- 
geously ; we think if he took always shorter 
steps, and held himself more upright, it would be 
better, But in some passages of this opera he 
came out in great force, particularly at these words 
n the second act, when branded by the Count 
as a slave, owning he had been one, but that 
he had received his liberty, he breaks forth— 
* And what Tam, I made myself alone! 
Now hear me, Count: you see before you stand 
The poor Camille -that slave—whom you would 
brand— 
That bondman now is free, as this will show,” 


exhibiting a paper which had been given him by 
Corinne. On the first night we do not go beyond 
the point when we say, he quite electrified the 
audience. We cannot compliment him on his three 
changes of dress; they are, at least, unbecoming. 
Mr. Rafter has made prodigious progress since he 
first appeared on this stage; he has thrown aside 
his awkwardness, and walks and struts about the 
stage as the volatile Count, with much ease and 
nonchalance. His voice also is beginning to tell, 
although more power would be desirable, He is 
a very rising artist, and with care and »'~dy will 
in time take a first rank. We congratu. ate Mr. 
Sunn on his discrimination in having engaged 
him. Mr. Weiss has dropped into the old men’s 
parts, as if they were made for him; he has lately 
much improved, but more particularly in’ these 
characters, which suit: him so well, that we should 
hardly faney him again in anything juvenile. He 
sung the comic air we have alluded to exceedingly 
well, and has always been well received. Mr. 
Harley is an old established favourite, and hops, 


jumps, and capers about the stage as if he knew 


it. His vocation is to make people laugh, and he 
does it, or rather overdoes it; however, we are 
always glad to see him in common with the rest 
of the audience, upon whom his mere appearance 
generally produces a risible effect. The subordi- 
nate parts were, on the whole, well sustained. 
Miss sod, as the Grisette, acted nicely, and Mr. 
Jones, as her husband, an innkeeper, was also 
tolerably well in the character. The orchestra and 
chorus would be all the better for a little more 
steadiness, particularly the orchestra, which re- 
quires more drilling still, The opera has not been 
got up at any great expense. Miss Romer’s dresses 
were good, and the style of headdress suited her 
exactly; but for the rest we cannot say much. 


a 
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Nor was the scenery anything very good, ae we} sung an air from “ La Muette,” and was received 
have been accustomed to; in fact, it would seem as | with great applause. 
if there had been a presentiment that the opera] A young boy, eleven years old, Wiemawski, 
would not become popular. And what we now | played the seventh concerto of Rode’s. A grown 
would ask is, the advantage of claqueuring on first | up person could not have played it with more finish. 
nights? It would be fur better to let the operas} A prize has been awarded for the second time to 
take their chance, Nothing is gained by attempting | this pupil of Mussart. 

to force a thing down the public appetite. We] A scene from Voilures Versees, well played and 
have, in our last number, shown by previous} sung by Mile. Grime, who made her debut at the 
examples the utter inutility of the system, and our | Opera Comique, and by Grignon, concluded the 
remarks have been singularly verified on this ocea- | meeting. 

sion. ‘The house was filled the first night with} M. Habeneck directed the youthful orchestra, 
friends, who applauded everything to the utmost; | than whom no one can be more respected or 
and now the opera passes off tamely enough; ! beloved, although so derrible! But the students 
indeed, it is a difficult matter to get up an encore. | and all the world know that it is for their good.— 
We ought not to omit mentioning that on the first | Gazelle Musicale. 

night Miss Romer, Messrs. Harrison and Weiss woe 

were called for; next Mr. Balfe: made his appear- 
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ance; and lastly, Mr. Bunn, who made a speech, CC ERTS, 
° ° ° ° Ps Fal . * ah * Y 
ending with something about “imperishable record Pua Mrmorian Serenapers,—These amusing 


on his heart,” which produced shouts of laughter singers, after a prosperous tour in the provinces, 
of a somewhat questionable character, bordering | have again favoured the metropolis with their 
rather, so it appeared to us, on the bantering vein, | presence, and with a success quite equal to their 
as if the subject admitted of a doubt; however, | expectations, we should imagine, for the house 
“all’s well that ends well.” was filled on Tuesday evening. ‘I'o those who 
have not as yet heard them, we recommend to go, 
and they will not repent it; for they not only 
amuse, but sing their harmonised airs with much 
expression, indeed, far superior to anything of the 
kind it has been our fortune lately to hear. 

Exerer Wacn.—The Messiah was performed 
last Wednesday, by the Sacred Llarmonic Society, 
to a full attendance in the room. We have ex- 
pressed before our disappointment at the per- 
formance; nor do we retract what we have said; 
in fact, the chorus and band require a vast deal 
more drilling than they are likely to get to make 
them efficient. 

Promenape Coxcerts.-— No sooner is one 
ended than another begins; first Jullien’s, then 
Alleroft’s, and now the epidemic has broken out 
at the National Swimming Baths. The water 
pumped out, the whole place done up in a suitable 
manner, and the area, hitherto occupied by swim- 
mers, now filled with promenaders, these giving 
way at half-past nine to dancers. The band 
requires additional strength; it was not of force 
enough for the place, which, we understand, is 
capable of holding about 4,000 persons. 


ConservatTore® RoraL or Music anp Dr- 
CLAMATION. — Disrripotion or Prizes.— The 
annual meeting has been delayed about a month 
in consequence of the project of a lyric and dra- 
matic exhibition, that the students wished to give 
on account of the sufferers by the inundations of 
the Loire. Already were they studying for that 
purpose, but, after mature deliberation, the idea 
was given up, although very noble and interest- 
ing, and we find there was every reason for it. 
The Conservatoire is a school which, under any 
pretence, ought not to be converted to a theatre, 
The student ought to remain in the capacity which 
gives praise to them when they deserve it, but 
if people pay to hear them there will then be 
conferred a right to hiss them. ‘They would 
have, therefore, a double rock to split upon; either 
too great success, or too great reverse, from which 
their title of students could not then preserve 
them. Under either hypothesis, they would no 
longer study, and the benefit of their position 
would be seriously compromised, Under these 
circumstances, the will must be taken for the veers 
deed; the thought is not the less good, although 
it was not carried into execution. 

Monsicur Keratry, Vice-president of the Com- 
mission of the Theatres Royal, delivered the 
usual discourse. He went through concisely the 
history of the Conservatoire, enumerated the ser- 
vices the institution had rendered, paid a great 
tribute of praise to the great artists, who might be 
reckoned among the directors and professors who 
were now around him, The orator joined to 
these souvenir, a paternal exhortation, which was 
applauded by the unanimous bravos of the as- 
sembly. 

After the distribution of the prizes the concert 
commenced, An overture, composed by Monsicur 
Ortolan, who, the year before, gained a second 
prize, was played. M. Evrard, who shared with 
M. Grignon the first,prize for singing, displayed, 
in an air of Zaira, by Mercadante, an excellent 
barytone voice of good quality, and with good 
execution. M. Bazin, author of Trompette de M. 
le Prince, composed a piece for ten instruments— 
flute, hautboy, clarionet, trumpet, horn,’ bassoon, 
violoncello, trombone, double bass and harp, on 
which MM. Demersseman, Castegnier, Sourilas, | who is engaged as the poet at Covent Garden, has 
Cevelier, Schlottman, Linof, Baumann, Junker,|been intrusted to find out the costumes of the 
Taite, and Nollett, distingnished themselves, both | time. 
en Masse and in the detail of execution, The tenor Gardoni made his first appearance at 

Mile. Courtot sung an air of Guido, “ Quand | the Italian Opera, in Paris, in the Elstr d’ Amore. 
renaitra la pale aurore.” She is an admirable | He obtained tolerable success; but he is not to be 
singer. compared to Mario, 

MM. Mariscotti and Decombes, Miles. Couder} In consequence of the illness of Madame Stolz, 
and Ausseur, played very well some yariations on|the representation of the opera Robert Bruce is 
two pianos, composed by Henri Herz, on a theme | still postponed. 
from Crociato. Madame Viardot Garcia arrived in Paris a few 

Mlle. Mercier Levasseur, who made her début| days ago; at Berlin she was robbed of all her 
at the Opera Comique, in the Crown Diamonds, | silver plate. 


Miss Bassano is engaged at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and will appear on January 2nd, in the 
character of Anna Bolena. 

Mrs. Hampton and Mile. Nau are also engaged 
at the same theatre. 

Henry Russell has made a great stir on his tour 
this last month with his new songs, particularly 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Madame Bishop’s engagement at Drury Lane 
terminated on the 10th instant. It has not been 
quite such a great triumph as some of our con- 
temporaries wish to make it appear. 

Bochsa and Madame Bishop will make a tour 
in the provinces. 

Kellermann, the violinist, passed through Lon- 
don, from Manchester, on his way to the continent. 
Ile has been playing at the above-named town with 
much success. 

Signori Ferri and Verardi are the artists 
engaged to paint the drop scenes at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 

Verdi is composing a new opera, on the subject 
of Macbeth, which will be represented at Florence 
in the beginning of January. Signor Maggioni, 
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The autumn season at La Scala finished on the 
4th instant. [t has been a very suecessful one. 
Mile. Hayes is now going to’ Venice for the 
carnival. Mlle. Staffanoni and Signor Marini will 
remain at Milan, and they will be joined by 
Madame ‘Tadolini, Signor Morrani, and Signor 
Debassini. 

Mile. E. Merli, a child of six or seven years old, 
born blind, gave, at Milan, a coneert on the 6th 
instant, and played some very difficult pieces on 
the piano with such precision, force, and expres= 
sion, that, considering her age, her blindness, and 
her little fingers, excited great admiration. ‘The 
blind girl received immense applause. 

M. Battanchon gives a concert on the 20th 
instant, for the purpose of introducing’ the new 
instrument, the barytone, for which he has com- 
posed some new pieces. 

A. letter, from a friend of Donizetti to his 
brother, has the following: —“ Yesterday he passed 
a better day. My sister, with her son, paid him a 
visit, and he smiled at them; he kissed the boy, 
and he seemed much pleased when the child told 
him he was going to the conservatorio. ‘They 
asked him if he would go with them to Paris; he 
immediately made an effort to rise. More than 
once he tried to speak, but his words were wnin- 
telligible. At last, in separating, he distinctly 
uttered the word ‘ Addio” I will add, that two 
days ago he recognised the two authors of the 
ae of La Favourite,and thatlnow he recognises 
us all. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 

In the provinces, even as in the giant metropolis 
at this period of the year, but little is doing 
in the theatrical market, as far as the public are 
concerned, ‘Tragedy is at a stand still; comedy is 
below par; and melo-drama is “ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” But then all are on the qui vive, for 
the holiday productions. Managers are knee- 
deep in preparations, and their attaches up to 
their ears in “ toil and trouble,” the play-going 
million, being no less sensitively alive to—what ts 
to be! Christmas is a thrice happy period; with 
it comes a pleasure, peculiarly its own; it allumes 
the mind, and thrills upon the heart. It bids 
dull care avaunt, and hails with joy whatever is cal- 
culated to lift the spirits high above the common- 
place, every-day, actions of life. Who then shall 
say that, the caterers of public amusement are 
not justified in offering their holiday novelties to 
the inspection of the public? Shops are decked 
out “in gaudy array.” Busy tradesmen, in fan- 
tastic form expose their goods; the produce of 
distant lands, in each variety of shape,’ mect the 
eye at every turn; and even cattle are fattened — 
and all, all, in honour of the season, and to 
attract attention. 

The dramatic stock-in-trade is renewed for the 
year to come. The author’s ingenuity, the ma- 
chinist’s and painter’s skill; “ Joe Miller’s” wit; 
yea, all are brought into requisition by the pains- 
taking manager. While those who are destined 
to form the “motley group,” labour to make 
perfect practice; so that in their avocation they 
fall nothing short. In fact,— 

“ The comic-pantomime’s the go, 
To please all sorts, both high and low.’’ 
And, therefore, all concerned in a theatre are 
making ready for the time to come, calling spirits 
from the vasty deep, preparing incantations, spells, 
and charms! whilst those, out of a theatre, who 
take an interest in the mimie-art, are on the tip- 
toe of expectation, awaiting the time to come, 
when they may see and say:—“ There was 
speech in their dumbness, language in their very 
gesture.” So, with the hope that the “ drama 
out of town,” with all its innovations for the time 
heing, may be eminently successful, we say, let 
managers keep faith with the public, and to the 
public — 
“ With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.” 





Giasgow.—The petty-star system has not 
been' so successful at the Dunlop Street Theatre 
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Calise is simple; they have had stock actors 


please the multitude. 
written for the Olympic and the 


are delicient in sterling worth. ‘The manager | 
who have feasted on the works of eminent 
authors, and the acting of great artists, will 
not be content with such a repast; and Alexander 
ought, by this time, to know the fact, experience 
should have taught him, that a good company, 
and good pieces, carefully brought forth, is the 
best means of securing good business. ‘The com- 
pany, as at present constituted, with the exception 
of Mr. Paumier and Mrs. Barroweliffe, are not 
of the quality suited to the improved dramatie 
taste of the times. Such ephemeral entertain- 
ments might be left io the Adelphi Theatre, and 
the three-penny audience, 

Apervurn.—As the season advances, the public 
appear more and more to appreciate the manage- 
rial exertions at the theatre, and to admire the 
combined efforts of the performers. All cannot 
take the lead; but all may, and do contribute 
to make a perfect whole. It is by such means 
that the drama is sure to thrive, and, therefore, all 
are deserving of praise. Itis a glorious example, 
and “twould be well for the profession were it 
gene rally followed. 

Srock ron-uvon-TeEs.—The terminus of the 
season is fast approaching; but not the breaking- 
up of the company, for this is the only perteet 
circuit in the profession; the manager, Mr. Samuel 
Roxby, only closing when compelled by act of 
parliament; the towns being so close together, 
that the Saturday is sufticient to migrate from 
one place to the other, In this cireuit slars are 
never seen, but the regular company is much 
respected. * We are happy to find that Mr. Floring- 
ton has returned to his old situation. 

Cotcurster. ~The manager has taken time by 
the forelock, and produced his comic pantomime 
before Christmas, and as he says, “at such an 
expense as will never again be laid out in the pro- 
duction of any performance.” We know not 
whether to applaud Mr. Davenport's excessive 
liberality, or to censure his extraordinary prodi- 
gality. Be that as it may, Hogg as Clown, Gilbert 
as Harlequin, and Miss Hartley as Columbine, are 
decidedly clever. On Thursday evening, Miss 
Davenport again honoured the Colchester public 
by appearing as Lady Teazle and Catherine, the 
performance being under the patronage of the 
Angel Lodge of Freemasons. 

Nrewark.—Mr. W. Robertson has opened the 
theatre for the season, As may be imagined, the 
business is anything but good, After Christmas, 
no doubt, it will take a turn. He must have a 
better company, or success will not attend his 
efforts. 


REVIEW. 





Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages, in Black 
and White. By A Wanprertino Artist. 2 vols. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman, 

Tuese volumes are made up of different stories 

culled from various events during the middle ages, 

and are chiefly interesting from entering into the 
particulars of certain events of which the general 
history gives merely a cursory account. From 
the preface it appears that the author is one of the 
fair sex, who, during her wanderings in various 
parts, has found time to study the occurrences 
which have, in former days, invested certain locali- 
ties with a degree of interest, and which the rapid 
stride of modern innovations are likely to sweep 
entirely away. In the preface the author gives 
all the sources from whence she derived her in- 
formation, the greater gh of these, however, 
might have been readily guessed, and as an 
offering to one whose name as a historian of this 


— ee tna 


The different stories are written in @ pleasing 


equally as good, and have been in the habit of| manner, though somewhat disconnected,— perhaps 
witnessing productions far better calculated to] from the fair author's fondness for starting off 
G. Wild, and the pieces |at a tangent on a digression: but their perusal will 
Olympic | be attended with the advantage of giving at the 
audience may be clever in their way, but they | same time both instruction and amusement. ‘These 


historical pictures, five in all, begin, first, with a 


may wish to please the public, but that public, | deseription of the ancient town of Basle, a place 


at one time of considerable importance; it was 
often made a rendezvous for the different hordes 
of warriors who assembled there on their way to 
Jerusalem. It has also figured as the place 
where’ a geueral council was on more than one 
occasion held; and it has even some pretension to 
the title of being the locality where printing was 
first known. 

The second story is entitled the Nuns’ War, 
The seat of this was also at Basle, about the end 
of the fifteenth century, and this sketch gives a 
curious account of the manners of the times. The 
nuns of Klingenthal were of the Dominican order, 
and their convent possessed immense wealth; this 
made them the object of desire to some Dominican 
monks at Basle, who wished to have the eutire 
control over both the spiritual and temporal mat- 
ters of the nuns, and they accordingly began to 
accuse them of disorderly practices, and of indulging 
in luxuries inconsistent with the rules of the order. 
The nuns were expelled; but, after a struggle of 
three years, they were brought back in’ triumph, 
and were held in higher consideration than before. 
We will give a few extracts as specimens of the 
style. The following is a highly-wrought account 
of the cruel torture of the wheel, mtlicted ona young 
noble, who was merely under suspicion of crime, 
and whose sufferings were witnessed by his young 
and loving wife: 

“She was present during all the sickening 
details of his horrible sentence, supporting him 
through his agonies by the assurance of her un- 
abated attachment, and belief in his innocence; 
and when the executioner had finished his fatal 
office, and one by one, the silent multitude with- 
drew us night closed in, she crept under the 
wheel where he was left to die in lingering tor- 
ments, the coup-de-grace, or final blow of mercy, 
by which the sufferings of the vietim were usually 
finished when each limb was broken, having been 
expressly forbidden, 

* Morning dawned on the miserable pair. Warts 
was in the prime of life, of noble athletic form, 
and though each member was doubly fractured, 
his vital energy remained. ‘Three -nights and 
three days, without food, without sleep, she 
watched in the valley of the shadow of death, 
‘suffering neither the birds of fthe air to rest on 
him by day, nor the beasts of the field by night, 
wiping from his dying brow the big drops of 
anguish that burst from every pore. Nature 
wrestled long with death. On the third evening 
he grew too faint to thank her for her love, and, 
as the morning of the fourth dawned, he died. 
Her earthly task was aceomplished; she rose from 
her knees and directed her tottering steps to 
Klingenthal, whose prioress was the baron’s 
sister. Ilow she got there she could not tell; she 
fainted at the portal, and was carried in as an 
object of charity, so emaciated by famine, so 
changed by woe, that the prioress for some time 
had no recollection of her person.” 

We turn from this picture of woe, to give the 
amusing account of the excommunication of Pope 
Pius IL, by himself. As Cardinal Auneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, he had been secretary to the Arch- 
duke of Austria, and in that capacity acted against 
the inclination of the former Pope, for whieh, 
when Pope himself, he excommunicated Auneas, at 
the same time that he fulminated his terrors 
against his former master. ; 

“The papal apology presents a curious speci- 
men of argument; ‘with great regret he thus sorely 
punished a prince of the glorious house of Austria. 
Nero did not tarnish the glory of the first Cesar, 
with intense sorrow, in recalling the better times 
of the Archduke; but he dare not now be an 





particular period will be handed to posterity, 





Royal as the management fondly expected; the 


inscribed ” to Henry Hallam, Esq. 


Mneas.’ This is ingenious, but nothing in com- 


these volumes are, “ with gratitude and respect, | parison to the reasoning he employed in defending 
} } the excommunication Pius launched against Aneas 
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Sylvius Piccolomini himself! for having, when 
secretary to the council at Basle, written to vindi- 
cate that assembly He ‘rejoices that he has 
lived to be elevated to the tiara, because it eave 
hie the opportunity of ex pressings the abhorrence 
he entertained for the writings of Afneas, who 
had dared to impugn the authority of Popes, by 
supporting counerl ; and he excommunicates the 
aul JMneas as unbued with the leaven of 
Hithings, even in name!’ 


Pagan 
The sentiment 
adopinions of those in and out of power, Popes 
us we il ibs 


Ist ath 


others, are not unfrequently widely 
under; but the lively, logical, erudite Pius LL. is 

the only instance on record of the head of the 

Church solemnly execommuniecating himself” 

The next sketch is that of the war of the two 
abbots of the monasteries of St. Gall and Reich- 
nau, from 1074 to L094. Tn this is contained the 

ount of the struggles between the Emperor, 
Henry TV., and Pope Gregory VIL, the famous 
Cardinal Hildebrand, the carpenter's son, in which 
the abbot of St. Gall takes the part of the Emperor, 
and Reichnau the Pope’s. ‘The Pope wished to 
gain two points—the right of investiture and the 
celibacy of the Clery y. Henry, for Opposiase him, 
as is well known, was excommunicated; and, it 
was only after a lone contest, that the 
rave up the right of marriage. 











Clergy 


St. Gall, who was married to a beautiful creature 
Whom he tenderly loved, refused to part from her 
at the command of the Pope. The feelings of the 
fairy authoress on the subject are thus delicately 
( pressed : ; ‘ 

A heart rightly organised, even ‘when not 
powerlully affeeted by religious principles, shrinks 
With instinetive delicacy from contempt, and the 
shadow of a doubt where honour is’ in question, 


must ever excite the keenest emotions of grief 


and shame in a virtuous bosom. The hidden 
wound which no friendly hand ean heal-—the uleer 
of the mind, which pride and despair must conceal 
from every eye, is the bitterest of all human woes 

but remorse! The Bishop defied the harsh, 
unevangelical command which required him to 
repudiate the wife of his bosom, when the 
lustre of her charms was faded by time, and 
despised the narrow bigotry which cast a slur on 
them both; but she felt that exalted, as they were 
in rank, and estimable in private life; and, how- 
ever guiltless, in their own opinion, when they 
plighted their vows, those vows were now openly 
stigmatised as criminal, and that 
scorn anight be pointed at them by the meanest 
and vilest hand—Woe to the fond, or feeble, or 
haughty spirit, which in an evil hour thus risks 
the possibility of the world’s censure! Conscience 
may infliet no pang; but apprehensive delicacy 
and. sensitive pride will plant a thousand. It is 
not sunply the unfeeling or the insolent, or the 
proud Pharisee, who can avail themselves of the 
privilege to stab, presented by a doubtful position ; 
the cool greeting of a common acquaintance, 
whose friendship we neither value nor desire—the 
absence of some trivial attention from those we 
love, or whose good opinion we covet, though, 
perhaps, unintentional, is constantly traced by a 
wounded heart to that which never quits the 
memory for a moment, like the poisoned robe 
which clung to the fabled son of Jupiter, till death 
became « welcome relief from its torments.” 

The following story, which is evidently the 
foundation of the “La Gazza Ladra,” is curious :— 

“Count Henry, of Togecnburg, threw his young 
wife, Ida, 1142, from the window of his chateau, on 
aw mere suspicion of infidelity, and tortured to death 
his page, whom, as he had found a ring she had lost, 
he imagined to be the object of their guilty attach- 
ment. Ida survived the fall; lived unknown some 
years, and when discovered, would never more 
return to him. She founded a convent near the 
place of her concealment, and there took the veil. 
rhe story of the ring is singular. She had placed 
her jewel case on the deep window sill of the 
castle to dry the outside leather, which had con- 
tracted damp. It was open, and a favourite hawk 
or raven, darting down, seized the ring. — Fearful 
of communicating her loss to so stern a lord, she 
kept it a secret to all but a few chosen domestics, 
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who were authorised to reward any one who might | and, take away the nastiness, the picture is no 


find it. The young page, unhappily, not of the 
confidential party, picked it up ata great distance 
from the castle, and showing it to another page, 
boasted that it was the gift of a lady. The baron 
heard the vain boast, desired to see the ring, 
recognised it for the one presented by himself to 
his wife on their betrothal, rushed into the room, 
where he found her at the same open window from 
Whenee she had lost the ring, and without a word, 
threwlher down into the woody dell, six huadred 
feet below! The tardy truth availed not to the 
unhappy youth whose falsehood caused the ruin of 
both his lady and himself. ‘Three days afterwards 
the innocence of both was made known by the 
Visit of a pedlar, who had seen him pick it up, and 
had bid a price, which the other refused; le came 
to offer the sum originally demanded. — Every 
scarch was then made for the countess; but she 
had, though much bruised, eseaped as by a miracle, 
and withdrawn into a hollow cavern. There she 
lived four years on wild fruits, birds’ eggs, and a 
little food, from time to time conveyed to her by 
an aged woman, to whom she communicated her 
preservation, and whose bounty she repaid by 
spinning for her in the night. A favourite dog at 
length discovered her retreat, and the baron went 
in great pomp to remove her to his castle; but Ida 
refused to return, and as an atonement tor her 
sufferings and the death of the page, he allowed 
her to build a convent, of which she became 
abbess.” 

The two remaining sketches ave a short one, on 
the passages of the St. Bernard on different occa- 
sions, from the time of the Romans to that of 
Napoleo.’s great attempt in his invasion of Italy, 
and the story of Bertha. From this last we give 
the following extract: — 

The monastery of St. Gall was built on a wild 
spot, the land around was sterile, and besides, it 
was difficult to find manure for the culture of the 
vine; but the worthy monks were not sorry to 
drink the produce of the grape when they could get 
it. ‘The following story is amusingly related:— 

“'The monks had seldom more than two tons of 
wine in their convent, and Ulric, Bishop of Augs- 
burg, in return for the hospitality he had received 
on a journey, having sent them a present of a great 
barrel, the monks were seized with consternation 
on learning that the cart on which it was coming 
had been overturned, and the barrel thrown into 
a little dell or hollow near the old bridge. Terri- 
fied, lest the wine might be spilt, they all sallied 
out; and having put every device into execution 
to withdraw the ton in vain, they made a proces- 
sion round the hollow, and their grief found vent 
in repeated Ayrie Eleison; after much toil and 
difficulty they at length succeeded in’ recovering 
the object of their anxiety, without the loss of its 
valuable contents, when they testified their joy by 
chaunting a Te Deum, with more fervour than we 
now sing after bloody battles, and with more 
reason, 

With this we close our notice. The sketches 
wll belong to the romantie land of Switzerland, 
and only require a littke more clearness in relation 
to be very interesting to those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with some events of the period, 
without having the trouble of wading through an 
immense quantity of literary lore. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





PICTURE CLEANING. 
Sin—'There has been much abuse bestowed upon 
Mr. Kastlike and the superintendants of the 
National Gallery for haying suffered the dirt to 
be removed from the pictures in their charge. 
One man who does the fine arts for the Spectator, 
in © dashing helter-skelter sort of way, that passes 
with some people for evidence of knowing some- 
thing of what he talks about, has such a reverence 
for filth, that he attaches to it a beauty peculiarly 
its own. Ile says it bestows a subdued light on a 
picture, as if it were seen in a darkened room. 
He, forsooth, does not care what the colours really 
are beneath; it is the dirty effect that charms him, 





longer of any value. 'T'o listen to this gentleman, 
it would seem that a painting was not finished 
until it had been dirtied sufficiently to suit his 
pereeption of the beautiful; and that time and ill 
usage had done as much for ancient pictures as 
the artists by whom they were painted. Another 
of that large family who have discovered that it is 
easier to blame than to praise, and that to find 
fault with what has been done is far more simple 
than to point out what shall be done, has, ina two- 
colunm letter in the Times newspaper, given us a 
second part to the same tune; the amount of pre- 
cept that may be gathered from the two being, 
that pictures may not be cleaned at all. But as 
the pictures of the National Gallery ave supposed 
to be works of art, and not natural productions of 
smoke and dirt, artists would gladly exchange 
the dark room effect of the writer in the Spectator 
for some approximation to that produced and 
intended by the artists who painted them, and 
they have a natural curiosity for knowing what 
the colours really were in the first instance. Oh! 
but you destroy the real colours with the dirt; 
you take away the delicate glazings on which the 
entire beauty of the picture depends! Now, this 
is a portion of the accusation that remains to be 
proved. We believe that all glazings originally 
used by a painter three hundred years ago would, 
by this time, have become so solidly a part and 
pareel of the picture, that no material used by a 
man of the experience of Mr. Segur would effect 
them. We have, ourselves, known paintings of half 
that age resist effectually the most powerful of all 
materials sanctioned by cleaners in extreme cases. 
But a litthe inquiry into the process of cleaning 
and restoring would tell these writers that it is a 
frequent practice to glaze or tone a picture after 
cleaning, and as there is not one of these old 
masters that has not been cleaned over and over 
again since it has left the easel of the painter, in 
very many instances the delicate glazings with 
which they are so much delighted has been added 
by one of these yituperated cleaners; and varnish 
being applied as soon as the dryness will permit, 
the removal of the varnish at the next operation 
of the cleaner, disturbs the glaze. Nay, in many 
instances, the varnish itself is the glaze. We 
believe it was delicacy and veneration for these 
works; or, it is as probable, dread of being con- 
victed of doctoring such celebrities, that prevented 
the same process on this occasion as would have 
been followed had the works belonged to a private 
gallery. They would then have been enriched by 
a toning colour that would have been the wonder 
of the small eritie whose beau ideal finds cleanli- 
ness so offensive. But that cleaning does bring 
faults to light that dirt has covered, may not be 
disputed. Barry’s pictures have given way in 
parts; but the insufficiency was in the treatment 
by the painter; the medium he used must have 
been faulty in itself, and decay was there before 
the cleaners had made it apparent. It appears 
the effects are only perceivable in the first picture 
of the series. Soap used with prudence is a very 
simple application to a picture of that age. But 
in old masters that have been repeatedly cleaned, 
mischief to the original is more likely to occur to 
the first cleancrs than the last, for the original paint 
gets harder and harder every year; and having 
survived the first it will defy every succeeding 
process; but any tinjury done and repaired the 
first time, will, on every after cleaning, have to be 
repaired anew. So any process that may be used 
to remedy the injuries received by the picture in 
the Society of Arts, will be obliterated when the 
picture is again cleaned. That may not, there- 
fore, be considered the fault of the then cleaner; 
neither must a fine picture be kept in a state of 
accumulating filth, because a soi-disant critic has 
adopted dirt as a quality of high art. 
Anti-Hlumbue, 





Sir—No wonder if the tree-spoken strictures and 
censures, including also certain exposures, that 
have lately appeared against the Institute of 
British Architects, have taken both that august body 
itself and the public by surprise, since, until quite 


























recently, scarcely a whisper of disapprobation was 
allowed to reach its royal ear,or even the ple- 
beian ears of other people. While the Institute 
hugged itself with the idea of being allowed to 





$ 
walk —or rather to sleep—upon velvet, those jour- 
nals which ought to have remonstrated with, and 
warned it, and to have stimulated it to activity for 
usefulness, seemed to have hugged themselves with 
the idea that they could effectually suppress all 
unweleome truths by closing their own columns 
against the utterence of them, ‘They have accor- 
dingly let it now at last be seen that they consulted 
the favour and good opinion of the Institute, in 
preference to the interests of architecture itsell; 
and no doubt are quite amazed at the audacious- 
ness Which has not serupled to heap reproaches 
upon that highly respectable body; neverthe- 
less, they seem disposed to leave it in the lurch, 
without uttering so much as a syllable in’ its 
defence. Even The Builder has not reprimanded 
either The Westminster Review or The Art- Union, 
for disclosing to the world a very awkward and 
ugly fact—one which, although it somewhat en- 
lightens other people as to the sort of stuff the 
Institute is composed of, does not exactly irradiate 
the Institution itself, and invest it with a nimbus 
of brightness. So far from being a nimdbus, 
the matter allnded to is more like a nebula. 
Instead, too, of stepping forth as the Institute’s 
champion, The Builder sutlers “ Mr. Newleate” to 
bespatter it,—to question its excellence and. its 
purity, with impunity. Has, then, the Institute no 
friends at all—none, at least, who care to tilt a 
lance in its defence? Or are even its best friends 
now of opinion, that it had better put up quietly, 
with the castigations it has lately received, than 
make any hubbub on the occasion? We who are 
somewhat more compassionate, seeing how many 
ugly scratches the Institute has got, advise 
them to apply to them ®one sovereign remedy, 
which they are, luckily, possessed of, by cutting up 
their charter into strips of court-plaister. 

——, FSA. 





Sim—That the government should have the power 
of preventing the poor man from enjoying an 
amusement congenial to his taste, merely on ac- 
count of its lowness of price, or that it should 
commit the mistake of making that price the test 
of his sense of honour and propriety, is in both 
cases most objectionable. 

It is the duty of government, not to confine and 
abridge the recreation of those classes born to labour, 
but, on the contrary, to encourage and increase 
them. It is true, no statesman’s dictum can be cited 
for this; it is doubtless equally true that no states- 
man of former times ever troubled himself to think 
upon such trifles; but the principle must, never- 
theless, now be admitted, and the necessity for its 
adoption is most forcibly pointed out, in the very 
argument advanced by The Trunkmaker and others 
against cheap theatres, and ought to engross the 
attention of those in power, for some period at 
least. of the forthcoming session, One individual 
has successfully devoted a portion of his time, to 
effect an opening for the poor and uneducated, to 
the public collections of art and science; and it 
is to be hoped the onward movement, for improving 
and bettering the mind of the labouring classes, 
will clicit ere long an advocate for including: the 
amusements of the people, as well as their educa- 
tion, among the functions of the ministers of the 
crown, 

The affectation of considering ourselves born to 
control and dictate to the classes below us, is 
rapidly passing away; and many recent events 
show that the opinions, wants, and wishes of the 
million, command as well as demand the attention 
of the few. 

It is within the recollection of all, that the poor 
man’s reereative hours (Sunday) were hedged in 
by municipal and legislative enactments, so com- 
pletely as to leave him an only resource in the 
public-house, Now, thanks to cheapness of steam 
and rail, the ereat mass manage to elude the sot 
disant protectors of their salvation, and get, with 
their family, air and information. Is the accom- 
modation worse, now that it is cheaper? Does 
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not increased knowledge of the commodity im 
prove the judgement upon it? Do we not find in 
everything, that increased demand improves the 
article? And is it in the drama alone that the 
mind of man is doomed to retrograde? No! cheap 
steam, cheap rail, cheap literature—and why not 
cheap theatre, 

On the part of objectors to threepenny theatres, 
the only semblance of an argument used by them 
is, that the lowness of price will induce dishonesty 
in the younger portions of the community; ad- 
mitting that this vehicle of instruction, on being 
made available to the lowest class, is so attractive, 
and the youthful mind so urgent to enjoy it, it must 
be quite clear that means ought to be taken to 
render it what it professes 

“'To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold.” 
And, if we may judge from all eases wherein 
economy in price has been adopted, otherwise 
than in theatres, improyement is much more likely 
to follow an extensive than an exclusive patron- 
age. That theatres have been the resort of the 
dissolute and infamous is an old imputation against 
them. The vicious will go at the cost of honour, 
let. the money price be what it may; while the 
honourable, who cannot afford the high cost—a 
much larger portion of the community stay away; 
but, before it can be admitted as an argument, 
that lowness of price will induce petty thieving, 
it must be shown that larger prices do not en- 
courage larger peculations; if this latter be not 
proved, proof even of the now only assumed result 
would be worthless. 

In conclusion and brief, there are such beings 
as highly intellectual and honourable minds 
with large families, and a threepenny theatre would 
never require to give a single order, if well con- 
ducted, 

The power of government to interfere cannot be 
questioned, but the right and wisdom of that inter- 
ference, if applied to the extent of altering the 
prices, may both be doubted. 

Yours, Gi. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE INUNDATION AT LYONS. 
EVEN an inundation may afford the subject for a 
drama. The Rhone, that monster flood that never 
does good or eyil by halves, and changes to an 
ocean when it leaves its bed, has assisted in getting 
up a cireumstance in the good city of Lyons, that 
might well serve as a hint fora comedy. In the 
locality we have named resided a young widow, 
whose summers had not quite counted twenty-live, 
and whose beauty might well excuse the absence 
of a fortune; while her fortune would, with the 
many, have amply recompensed almost any amount 
of deficiency in personal attraction. Her first 
husband was just that sort of person that a second 
would choose to succeed; one of those old fellows 
that may always be replaced without fear of com- 
parison, and who -had illumed at fifty-nine years 
of age the torch of Hymen to extinguish it before 
he was ‘sixty. Ilis entire merits were those of 
having departed so quickly, and having recom- 


some thirty thousand frances per annum. — ‘This 
was enough to almost balance the inconveniences 
suffered trom his fretful temperament, his jarlousy, 
and certain other deficiencies of his age and 
character. 

It will be surmised at once that a widow, with 
so many advantages in the present and past, was 
not without suitors. ‘There was not a handsomely- 
curled mustache, 2 fine-turned leg, or an abundant 
beard in Lyons, that did not do its possible to 
leave its impression on the heart of the lady. 
Every one of the presentable bachelors of the 
place did his best to obtain the next presentation 
to the yaeant benefice. ‘The young widow, whom 
we shall call Madame Danville, had herself an- 
nounced, long before the end of her mourning, 
that she intended to take a second partner; and, 
moreover, that having been compelled in the first 








pensed his widow by leaving her sole mistress of 


instance to be guided by the will of her family, 


she was determined to be revenged in the second 


by consulting only her own, — [ler tirst notion was 

to proceed to Paris, where there was likely to be 

found a more extensive assortment to choose 

from; but her pecuniary interest compelled her 

to remain where she was, as it would not be 
politic in her to neglect the eare of a fortune that 

must count so largely in her future prospect of 
happiness, Now, the defunet had been a rieh 

manutaeturer, and the fortune left to the widow 

consisted in machinery, buildings, good-will of 
business, and other merchandise, of which the 
eventual product was certain, provided the amount 

Was not compromised by any precipitate attempt 
at liquidation, ‘To know how to wait is the sys 

tem the most fertile in profit. Madame Danville, 
therefore, resigned herself to the prudent and 
slow realization of her heritage.  iler man of 
business required two years for this operation, and, 
determined not to be wise hy half, she remained 
near them to superimtend their progress, and be 
ready at all times when her opinion, her siguature, 
or her interference might be useful. 

But the wisdom of the widow, exhausted in the 
accomplishment of this resolution, was unequal to 
an interval of two years before her second mar- 
riage, In her account of happiness was registered 
the time already lost. Her spring of lite had 
passed in melancholy discomfort, and was) she to 
add to this saerifiee the choiee years of her 
womanhood, When such reflections take root in 
the female mind the consequence may not be 
doubted. The Parisian bachelors lost their eause 
—2 beautiful and rich prey eseaped their clutches, 
Madame Danville, not to lose time so precions, 
resolved to confine her selection among the pro 
vincial pretenders, and to re-marry as soon as pos- 
sible after the delay presented by the etiquette of 
the occasion. 

‘The suiters were at once admitted without dis 
tinction, every opportunity being furnished to 
them for exhibiting their various faseinations, 
The beautiful widow held a court, in which she 
was the centre; she was surrounded by flatterers, 
and besieged by all the tried artillery of ardent 
vows, soft prayers, and delicate professions of 
duty. ‘To all these she long presented a marked 
indifference ; until at length a serpent found 
means to insinuate himself among these flowers 
that changed the scene to something more 
serious. 

The serpent, so named allegorically, was a cer- 
tain M. Leonard, a e¢-devant young man, in excel 
lent preservation, but passe, Ibis age was not 
known exactly by any one; but he had long 
weathered that fatal epoch at which the attractions 
of youth have become tradition, He ought to have 
been on the retired list some time before; but from 
some obstinacy in his disposition he had remained 
in active service, and the resourees by which he 
was enabled to retain his position were many and 
masterly, Gallants of this deseription are dan- 
gerous in the extreme; they are not suspected, and 
being treated confidentially, gain ground step by 
step, until they obtain a position from whieh it ts 
difficult, if not impossible, to drive them. All this 
happened with M. Léonard; his rivals neglected 
his pretension, and the widow, not paying any 
serious attention to his first advanees, he had time 
to fortily himself in each succeeding position as he 
obtained it. Endowed with untiring patience, and 
full of trick, audacity, and amusing aneedote, the 
result of extensive experience in the ways of men 
and long observation of the weakness of woman, 
he adroitly appropriated every adyantage within 
his reach; armed also with the dreaded weapon of 
biting satire, he exaggerated the peculiarities of 
his rivals, and fastened such ridiculous association 
upon each that he succeeded at length in vanquish- 
ine the entire host of his competitors, and found 
himself one fine morning so entirely master of the 
field of battle, that the beautiful prize for which he 
had striven could not choose but listen to bim in 
earnest and for himself, 

This first success, wisely conducted, led to what 
had every appearance of a complete victory, The 
ci-devant young wan knew well how to use the 
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same artifice for the ornamentation of his person 
that he had exhibited in the disguise of his 
addresses. And he sustained, by means of solid 
falsities, an appearance of indefinite youthfulness 
that puzzled even his oldest friends; yet, although 
appearances were certainly in his favour, a widow 
ought to have known better, But then Mile, 
Danville was innocence itself; her experience had 
been so trifling that she had no suspicion of the 


deceiver. Her eandour becoming his victim, she | 
listened to the affected ardour of his vows, and | 


consented to become Madame Léonard. 

‘Thus was this young and beautiful widow on the 
point of being a second time the dupe of an ill 
assorted marriage, and her fatal destinies would 
have been aecomplished, had not the inundation 
of the Rhone happened expressly for her rescue. 

It is necessary to state that M. Léonard, like a 
clever tactician, who would not give away a single 
chance, had chosen his lodging in the same mansion 
with Madame Danville. This house, situated at 
the extremity of the Faubourg, was thus com- 
posed:--On the ground floor were warehouses 
filled with merchandise, that represented in part 
the fortunes of the widow. ‘The first-floor was 
occupied by Madame Danville, and a female rela- 
tion, who was on a visit in the neighbourhood, 
from whence she would return in time to assist at 
the marriage celebration soon to take place. The 
second-floor belonged to M. Léonard. ~The third 
had been hired by a young man that the widow 
had scarcely noticed —an artist, a painter, too 
timid, too young, and above all, too poor to dare 
betray the secret fancies that he nourished in his 
soul. 

On the evening before the day fixed for the 
marriage, the Rhone had extended itself into the 
city; but as the water had not risen more than 
# foot above the surface of the soil, and divers 
symptoms had announced its carly retirement, all 
fear had been dissipated. The bridegroom and 
bride elect had passed the evening téle-a-téte; 
M Ime. Danville working at a design in embroidery ; 
and M. Léonard reading aloud a new novel, 
neither of them suspecting that, during the hours 
that passed so peacefully for them, the waters, so 
far from retiring, had made a rapid and menacing 
progress. The evening terminated sooner than 


was usual, in order to prepare for the solemnity of 


the morrow. When alone in his apartment, the 
conqueror allowed free vent to the joy caused’ by 
his triumph. LHe complimented himself before his 
glass, while proceeding in the nightly preparations 
that divested his appearance of so large a portion 
of the fragile edifice built up by his deception. 
His clever forgeries were about to be rewarded by 
the possession of a beautiful wife and a handsome 
fortune. Gently cradled into repose, by eon- 
templation of his coming happiness, the ancient 
seducer liad placed his night-cap on his head, 
and had commenced to divest himself of his robe 
de chambre, when he heard a knock at his door. 
“Who is there?” cried he, with astonishment. 
“ Me,” replied the voice of Mdme. Danville, “ open 
quickly! for heaven's sake, open!” 

He did open, and the beautiful widow ran into 
the room, disordered in her toilette, and presenting 
all the signs of extreme consternation.“ What 
is the matter?” demanded M. Léonard,” stupified 
at the interruption. “ Is the house on fire?” 
~ “Te is not fire; it is water!” replied Mdme. 
Danville. “ The inundation increases; before, 
the waves but struck against the door, they now 
enter the windows. Look out, it is already as 
high as the first floor; the water has entered my 
apartments, and I am driven here for shelter,” : 

“ Good heavens! if it reaches the second floor 
what will become of me?” 

“That misfortune is too probable, for the in- 
undation increases with a frightful rapidity!” 

Almost out of his senses, M. Léonard walked 
backwards and forwards in his apartment. Mdme. 
Danville sat down in an arm-chair, upon the 
back of which was suspended a male corset. An 
instant afterwards, M. Léonard raising his hands 
with the contraction of despair caused his night- 
cap to fall off his head, and discover a scull entirely 
denuded of @ single hair, 
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While astonished at so unexpected a confidence, 
the young widow, who, in spite of her trouble, 
had noticed the corset, perceived upon the mantle- 
piece a magnificent black wig suspended to one of 
the branches of a candelabra. 

At this moment a mighty wave broke in the 
window, and the water was perceived entering the 
door of the apartment. M. Léonard cried loudly 
for suceour. A boat, conducted by an intrepid 
pilot, and having many passengers who had 
heen saved from a watery grave, stopped at the 
window. 

“IT have only room for one,” cried the boatman, 
“we are too full already.” M. Léonard scrambled 
into the boat. 

“He has abandoned me!” says Mdme, Danville; 
“this was the man I had chosen for a husband!” 

The water, however, increased in the apartment, 
and entered by the window, and Mdme. Danville, 
again taking flight, mounted the staircase, and 
knocked at the door of the third floor. 

The young man who inhabited this modest 
lodging received her with mingled emotions of joy 
and terror, “I believed that you were out of the 
house, and safe from this danger,” said he, “ else I 
would have risked everything for your rescue. 
Now, it may, perhaps, be too late.” 

“ What do I see!” cried Mdme. Danville, for- 
getting her peril for an instant, and regarding 
with astonishment a full-length portrait of herself, 
painted the size of life, and presenting a most per- 
fect. resemblance. 

“Timplore your pardon for my boldness, ma- 
dame,” cried the young painter; “ the portrait is 
my work, partly from memory, and partly from 
contemplating your beauty; for I often see you 
from my window, and you are thus my sitter 
without being conscious of it; but though you 
never raise your eyes towards me, mine are with 
you always. In this solemn, terrible moment, 
permit me to reveal to you the secrets of my soul. 
Near as we are to quit this life, my heart needs no 
longer to be a mystery. The instant when all is 
about to finish cannot be too early for its disclo- 
sure. Rich, happy, adored by all around you, I 
had not courage to avow a passion that was with- 
out a hope. Such happiness was never intended 
for me; and [ am now too well recompensed for 
all T have suffered, in being allowed to die in your 
presence, 

The young fellow who said this was not bad 
looking; full of ardent passion, mingled with a 
sentimental melancholy of expression, every word 
he uttered had its effeet upon the widow. Tn lis- 
tening and replying, Mdme. Danville felt kindling 
in her heart a sensation, resembling nothing that 
she had yet felt; and daylight arrived much 
sooner than the apparent length of night appeared 
to warrant. A general ery of joy was heard from 
the inhabitants of the city. The water subsided; 
the river had exhausted its forces and its rage, and 
retiring nearly as fast as it had advanced, in afew 
hours all was quiet. M. Léonard had even re- 
turned, and had the hardyhood to speak of his 
marriage with the widow. 

“Ts it not still for to-day?” he inquired, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“No,” replied she, “I shall not marry for a 
fortnight.” 

“Why this delay, my dear?” 

“ Because a new contract, and a new publica- 
tion of the banns have become necessary. Mis- 
fortunes are sometimes the best counsellors. ‘The 
inundation has instructed me in many things, of 
which before | had no suspicion.” 

It is not necessary to add that Mdme. Danville 
married the young painter of the third floor, 


NOCTES IDEADOCK. 


I, 
Tur Hon. Sir Idea Dock, Knight Baronet of 
Nova Scotia, gave his first architectural dinner on 
Friday evening last. Besides Sir Idea, and his 
uncle Mr, Neophiles Dock, brother of Sir Tdea 
deceased, there were present Mr. Free Mason 


de Ja Church, Mr, Phidias Apollodorus Popple, 








Mr. Cambrian Corks, and Mr. Alexander de 
Great. 

Etiquette, of course, could not permit the pre- 
sence of reporters at such assemblies; else much 
valuable reading might be afforded from the con- 
versation of such a galaxy of eminent men as we 
have enumerated. We are enabled, however, by 
means which need not be specified, but with the 
cordial acquiescence of Sir Idea, to present our 
readers with a few prominent fragments : and 
we are kindly permitted to indulge the hope 
that we may be similarly favoured on succeeding 
occasions. 

Mr. P. A. Porrte remarked that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren always did so. 

Mr. C. Corxs didn’t care that for Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, He thought him a remarkably 
poor architect. 

Mr. P. A. Porrie wished he (Mr. P. A. P.) 
were as good. 

Mr. A. pe Great wished so too. Although 
Sir Christopher Wren had departed very much 
from classic purity, he was a great architect,—no 
doubt of it. 

Mr. N. Dock thought St. Paul’s was a dem’d 
fine thing,—very. 

Mr. C. Corks enquired whether he had ever 
seen the plans of it. 

Mr. N. Dock replied No, he never had. 

Mr. C. Corks. Then you can’t judge of it. 

Mr. N. Dock. Can’t judge of it? Demme, 
seen the thing itself a thousand times and one. 
Lost my snuff-box once lookin’ at it. 

Mr. C. Corks. But you can’t judge from the 
thing itself. 

Mr. N. Dock. Eh? Can't ? 

Mr. C. Corks. No, you can’t. It’s a sham. 

Mr. N. Dock. Eh? Sham? 

Mr. C. Corks. Intensely ugly. What is the 
dome? Sham. There’s no dome there inside, 
What is the upper story of the side walls? Sham, 
to conceal Hying buttresses and all the rest of it 
behind. Alla sham together. 

Mr. N. Dock replied that it was a dem’d fine 
thing for all that,—looked demnition well, ontside 
and in,—very. 

Mr. P. A. Porrte. You don’t mean to say 
that before a man can judge of a building, he must 
see the plans? 

Mr. C. Corks replied Yes he did, 

Mr. P. A. Porrie. Why, it makes no differ- 
ence to the effect of the outside what the inside 
may be,—nor to the efiect of the inside what the 
outside may be. Hach is independent of the other 
certainly. 

Mr. C. Corks. But if the outside and inside 
don’t correspond,—if there is any sham or humbug 
whatever,—it is sham and humbug. And St. 
Paul’s is so, and whatever it may be in other 
things, it is bad in that. 

Mr. N. Dock replied that he thought that was 
sensible so far—very. But it was no reason why 
the whole concern was ugly. 

Mr. C. Corks. Yet it is. I hate all sham. 
St. Paul’s possesses no beauty to my eye when L 
know it is sham, 

Mr. F. M.pe ta Cuurcn certainly agreed with 
Mr. Corks there. ‘The Christian architects always 
adhered to constructive propriety, 

Sir Ipea Dock remarked that St. Paul’s was 
five hundred feet long, 

A pause ensued, 

Sim Inna Dock remarked again that St. Paul 
was a little man. 

Another pause. 

Mr. F. M. pe La Cuurcn remarked that St. 
Paul was a little man. But he was a bold man 
for Christianity. Tle wished we had a St. Paul 
now-a-days in Architecture,—a man to demolish 
Paganism in this Christian land and set up the 
pure architecture of our Christian forefathers. He 
hated Paganism. And Pagans. He considered 
Mr. Donaldson, for instance, a mere pagan. Mr. 
Cockerell, again, was in a transition state from 
idolatry to the true faith. But he would wish Mr. 
Cockerell to remember that no man can serve two 
masters. He thought Mr. Cockerell was the 
chrysalis of which Mr. Donaldson was the cater- 
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pillar and himself (Mr. F. M. de la C.) the but- 
terfly. 

** Great, glorious, and free; 

First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 
That man was little to be envied who could see 
beauty in Pagan Architecture. Between the 
sheep and the goats there was a great gulf fixed. 
Ile was a sheep. (Laughter.) Yes he was. He 
hated Paganism. Especially in architecture. He 
had forgot how many orders there were;—forgot it 
on purpose. He wondered how a man who 
believed in the orders could stop short of believing 
in all the rest. He wondered how the City people 
could hope to thrive with a Pagan seals for 
their very Exchange. And they actually had 
put a text of scripture upon it as a motto. A 
profanity which would bring down vengeance yet 
upon the Lord Mayor and all the rest of them, 
and Mr. Tite in particular. Ile considered Mr. 
Tite an extraordinary pagan. He might just as 
well set up the poker—so—and worship it, every 
bit,—no difference, not a bit. 

Mr. A. pre Great asked what could architecture 
have to do with religion? 

Mr. F. M. pe La Cuurcn, getting flushed, 
replied, A great deal. Pagan architecture was 
founded on pagan principles. Christian archi- 
tecture was “ free from any but Christian ele- 
ments,” as The Eeclesiologist suid, Ue hated all 
paganism. Horribly, Especially in architecture. 
And as for pagan ,Churches! He wouldn't go 
into one for any money. When he passed St. 
Pancras, for instance, (as he did every day,) he 
invariably went over to the other side of the street, 
and shut the eye next the church, and whistled 
the Gregorian chant, till he was by. Tle thought 
it his duty. No man should come between him 
and his duty. He had a conscience; and he 
wouldn’t allow any man to take his erown, And 
as for worshipping in fa pagan church he would 


just as soon think of worshipping in --— 


Mr. N. Dock suggested 'Tophet. 

Mr FI’. M. pe va Couren. No; he didn’t mean 
that. But it would just be all the same as 
regarded any benefit to be expeeted. He was 
sure he saw the devil one night in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, And he didn’t wonder a bit,—not 
abit. To call that a Christian Cathedral! Te 
wondered the devil hadn’t run away with the 
Bishop of London long ago. He was sure he 
would, if he trusted himself there after dark. 

Mr. A. pu Great rather thought the devil’s 
account lay most with’ the Gothie architects, if 
any;—they seemed so fond of him. 

Mr. FF. M. pre La Cuurcu got very angry. It 
was a libel on Christian architects. Ie threw it 
back in Mr. de Great’s teeth. ‘The grotesques in 
Christian architecture represented evil spirits which 
the Church foreed into her service against their 
will. The devil was obliged to do the Churech’s 
work. And he knew it too,—he knew it too. 
Couldn't get off cither,—couldn’t get off. 

Mr. N. Dock said that was a dem’d good idea. 
He liked it. It was a noo idea on a demnition old 
subject. He liked it uncommon. Ile thought it 
was dem’d stoopid; but he liked it beeause it was 
noo. Everything so dem’d old,—as old as Nicholas. 

Mr. C. Corks. O it was not so stupid though, 
Mr. Dock. It was a point of symbolism; and he 
thought it quite a rational notion ‘The Gothie 
architects used angels in the posts of honour. 

Mr. A. pr Grear thought it would be some- 
what difficult to tell their angels from their other 
people. Six of the one, half a dozen of the other. 
The terrific combat of the lion Wallace and the 
dogs. Which is the lion and which is the dogs? 
Whichever you please, my little dear; you pays 
your money and you has your choice. He wouldn’t 
like to meet one of their angels in a lonely place 
at night. 

Sir [pea Dock remarked that he knew a man 
of the name of Wallace. He saw him three weeks 
ago was to-morrow, 

A pause ensued, 

Mr. F, M. pp 1a CHurcu said he hated 
paganism. 

A pause ensued. 





Sm Ipea Dock said he would propose a toast 
—the Queen. 

Mr. IF. M. pe LA Cuurcu drank it with sin- 
cere sorrow that her Majesty should dwell ina 
pagan palace—the house at Pimlico. Windsor 
Castle, however, had an air of Christianity about it. 

Sir Ipea Dock remarked that the disciples 
were called Christians first at Antioch. 

Mr. FL M. pe 1a Crurcn said Yes, they 
were, 

Sir Ipea Dock said he forgot where he saw 
that. 

Mr. F. M. pe 1a Crurcn hoped Sir Idea 
would never forget that we are a Christian people. 
He hated Paganism, 

Sir Inga Dock remarked p-a-g-paig, a-n-an, 
pagan. 

A pause ensued, 


Moire. Racier.—The great tragedienne is again 
the topic of the Parisian salons; not, however, in 
relationship to her disputes with the Frangais. 
Mind, we do not say, but that these debates are as 
active as ever; indeed, if we believe the many- 
tongued monster report, the discontents of Her- 
mione will not be satisfied ina hurry. ‘The rumour 
of her resignation still gains believers, and echo 
repeats loudly the bitter complaints with which 
the representative of Melpomene on carth per- 
secutes the unfortunate ministre de Vinterieure. 
There is even quoted a magnificent sentence, 
emitied by the grande tragedienne among the 
poetical imprecations fulminated against the de. 
voted socielaires. 

“As M. de Metternich has trampled upon the 
treaty of Vienna, so will [ trample on the decrees 
of Moscow.” 

But although these words contain much family 
likeness to the habitual emphasis of classic tragedy, 
we may not believe that Mlle. Rachel has in 
verity pronounced them; for it is impossible that 
the Batata of her language, the vivacity of her 
character, and eyen the hostility of her disposition 
against the ‘Theatre Francais, should not be much 
modified, if not entirely extinguished by the par- 
ticular and solemn circumstances with which she 
is at this moment surrounded. 

For some considerable period Mile. Rachel has 
seemed to have renounced the world, with all its 
pomps and vanities, Out of the theatre her life 
has been passed in absolute privacy. ‘The weekly 
soirées, that were onee so attractive, have ceased 
entirely. fer drawing-room is no longer the 
arena for the witty, nor her boudoir for the senti- 
mental. ‘There are no longer within her, walls 
those sought for assemblies in which the @hosen 
few take their tea in delightful confusion around 
the fauicuil of the illustrious artiste, watching the 
delicate but nervous hand that could grasp so 
vigorously the poniard of the tragic muse, address 
itself to spread the soft fresh butter on their 
toasted bread. ‘These have allpassed away among 
the long catalogue of things that were. 

“What the deuce is the matter?” asks the 
inquisitive, 

“Some caprice!” replies the indifferent, 

Nevertheless, Mile. Rachel has not confined 
her perigrinations to the space between her resi- 
dence in the Quai Malaquais and the theatre in 
the Rue de Richelieu. Had any prying busybody 
vigilantly watched the proceedings that were so 
carefully mystified from the public, he would have 
discovered that each day, with undeviating regu- 
larity, the coupé of the actress climbed the steep 
aclivity of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and set 
down its fair burthen in the Rue de Sévres, at the 
door of PAbbaye-aux- Bois. 

What could she haye again to do at this so 
celebrated residence, where she was formerly so 
welcome, at that pure and happy epoch when 
the elite of society was proud to receive a 
celebrity that had as yet only made itself notorious 
by its talent, and the beau monde made her their 
pet lionne. 

Since that period there had been a sad change 
in this matter, A certain coldness had insinuated 








itself between Mlle. Rachel and the best society; 
the eagerness for her company had much abated; 
invitations had become rarities, and the owners of 
l Abbaye-aux-Bois were much less anxious to hear 
the clever trage lienne recite the verses of Racine. 

It was, indeed, nearly three years since Mlle. 
Rachel had put her ‘foot on the threshold of 
lAbbaye-aux-Bois, when, all on a sudden, her 
visits are renewed with daily assiduity, 

This renewal has been’ effected with all the 
solemnities that mivht recompense the long-con- 
tinued negligence, and heal the wounded amour 
provre of the artiste. 

L’Abbaye-aux-Bois is, in general, sufliciently 
diserect in its compliments and its reparations; 
nothing is flattered in this quarter but the ancien 
regime, Mile. Rachel's first success amone a 
coterie so eminently conservative had been an 
exception, lIlow, then, came to pass this most 
triumphal revival? 

Hlad the actress an influence of some weight in 
the coming election at the academy ? 

Or one of the residents at l Abbaye-aux-Bois 

M. de Chateaubriand, perhaps, or M. Ballanche, 
had he in hand a tragedy that aspired to the 
honours of representation? 

Such were the probable conjectures which might 
have been founded on these unexpected and fre- 
quently repeated receptions of Mlle. Rachel ii 
the salon over which Madame Reeamier was 
absolute, 

But these conjectures are all mistakes. Tt was 
neither academy nor tragedy that restored Mlle. 
Rachel to PAbbaye-aux-Bois. The enigma was, 
indeed, difficult to unravel; and the secret has been 
consequently well guarded up to the exact moment 
when diseretion was no longer necessary for ensur- 
ing success to the undertaking now about to be 
accomplished. 

We may say then ‘at once, Mlle. Rachel 
visited the Abbaye-aux-Bois, not as an actress, 
but as a neophite. The drawing-room of Madame 
Recamier had become a presbytery, in which the 
pious orators of the assembly had undertaken the 
conversion of the young Israclite, and their elo- 
quence has completely suceceded in the divine 
enterprise, 

At present Mile, Rachel is a Roman Catholic; 
she has abandoned the faith of her ancestors; 
she has changed her religion; she is a Christian 

The ceremony of baptism will be celebrated in 
a few days. Mile. Rachel will have for god- 
father M. Le due de Noailles, and for godmother 
Madame Recamier. 

Is not this an occurrence? Does not this infor- 
mation, as authentic as the realisation is irreyoua- 
able, seem destined to produce a lively sensation 
in the Parisian public. L’Abbaye-aux-Bois is in 
anextacy., ‘The ‘Theatre Francais may, perhaps, 
obtain better terms from the Christian than it ever 
hoped to reseive from the Jew, and the devotees 
will be much edified. But what will the Israelites 
say to the apostate? 

The baptism, if is said, will be performed by the 
Archbishop of Paris in person. 


Tre Lrera Ture OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
The curious information is seriously conveyed in 
the Literary Gazette that, “ The government has at 
last, officially signified the final determination to 
displace the Wellington statue from the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, and erect it somewhere on a 
pedestal, to be designed and exeeuted under tts 
own direction and at its own expense.” This 
affords a couple of rich subjects for the earica- 
turists of Punch. Sketches of the bronze monster 
designing its own pedestal, and then paying for it, 
would be irresistible, — Bolton Chronicle. 

Werwinaron Starue.—On Monday, workmen 
commenced preparing footing for the seaffolding 
poles in the open space west of the Horse Guards, 
for the purpose of erecting a pedestal for the 
Wellington statue, which is to be taken down 
forthwith, and, subsequently, placed upon an 
appropriate resting-place in the above locality.— 
Chobe. 
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The musical festival of the Cheltenham Choral 
Society, to give effect to which, the most arduous 
and persevering exertions had been made, for at 
least a month previous, took place on Thursday, 
at the Assembly Rooms: we regret to add, with- 
out any commensurate reward for the labour 
and expense incurred in its preparation; for the 
patronage which the Festival experienced, though 
the leading: members of our aristocracy honoured 
both meetings with their presence, was, as to 
number, altogether unworthy the occasion, and 
we therefore fear the result will prove profitless 
to the society, whose funds, it was hoped, by an 
extraordinary effort, such as that undertaken, to 
replenish,—Leoker on, Cheltenham. 

Nortn Smipeps Potyrecuxic Exuimrrion.— 
On Wednesday night (the 7th), Mr. Robinson 
Iiiliot, artist of South Shields, who has contributed 
several excellent paintings to the exhibition, 
amongst which is—* The Cup found in Ben- 
jamin’s Sack;” delivered a lecture on the Fine 
Arts. On Friday (the 9th), J. T. B. Finley gave 
his concluding lecture on Music, illustrated) by 
sones, &e.— Durham Chronicle. 

A Famiry Prevure.—Mr. Winterhalter, the 
German artist, who has already painted several 
portraits for her Majesty, is now engaged in 
painting, by command of the Queen, a large 
family picture of her Majesty, the Prince Consort, 
and the whole of the juvenile members of the 
Royal Family. An appropriate apartment in 
Windsor Castle has been assigned as the artist’s 
studio, while engayved in the work. Le is assisted 
by several other artists, his countrymen.— Berks 
Chronicle. 





A STATUE TO 
KIND.—An appeal to women to raise a statue 
to Shakspeare, their “ own especial poet; the 
laureate of their best qualities; the champion of 
their dearest rites; and the chief means of vindi- 
cating and establishing their true social position;” 
is in cireulation. It is signed, “ Mary Cowden 
Clarke, Craven Hill Cottage, Bayswater.” 

Tur Bouproum Marsies.—Our national col- 
lection now contains what is conjectured to have 
formed a portion of one of “the seven wonders of 
the world”— sculptures from the famous sepulchre 
of Mausolus, King of Caria, at Petronium, the 
modern Boudroum, and the ancient and celebrated 
city of Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor. ‘The tomb 
of Mausolus is stated to have been in existence so 
late as the 12th century; indeed, it would appear 
that it was only finally destroyed in the early part 
of the 16th, for it is expressly stated by historians 
of the period, that the knights of Rhodes destroyed 
the edifice, which they had opened up in the course 
of excavating for materials to repair a*fort at the 
entrance of the harbour. Portions of the seulp- 
tures were then removed and built into the walls 
of the fort, and there they remained till, through 
the exertions of our minister at Constantinople, 
permission was obtained from the Sultan to trans- 
fer them to this country. ‘They were recently 
brought to England, and are now deposited in the 
British Museum. ‘They are in’ bas-reliefs, and 
represent that favourite subject of ancient myth— 
combats between amazons and warriors.— Globe. 

Tur Parisian Tuvarres. The theatres, balls, 
concerts, exhibitions, and other places of public 
entertainment in Paris. are made to contribute a 
certain portion of their receipts towards the relief 
of the poor of the city. ‘The amount of the fund 
obtained from this source, in 1845, was 1,046,526f, 
—viz., Opera (including 23,385f for the balls), 
LLS 4170; Opera Comique, 71,626f; Francais, 
48,9368; Ttalian, 90,5381; Odeon, 9,727f; Gym- 
nase, 54,049f; Vaudeville, 50,808f,;  Varietés, 
65,208f.; Palais Royal, 43,487f.; Port St. Martin, 
76,6508; Ambigu, 49,634f; Gaité,46,188f.; Circus, 
88,178f; Folies Dramatique, 29,895f; Delasse- 
mens, 15,433f; Beaumarchais, 10,440f.; Pantheon, 
1,172f; Palais Enehanté, 1,188f; St. Laurent, 
10f,; Cirque Blondin, 446f.; Funambules, 7,431f; 
Luxembourg, 8,050f; Comte, 7,111f; Lazary, 
4,620f.; Ombres Chinoises, 600f.; Gymnase Pit- 
toresque, 3701; Chantereine §10f,; Ecole Lyrique, 
i70f.; Robert Houdin, 2,895f; Salle Vivienne, 
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7,128f; various concerts, 27,752f.; various balls, 
82,334f.; gardens and fetes, 4,844f.; dioramas, 
panoramas, &c., 3,854f.; cafés and evening enter- 
tainments, 190f.; Assaut d’Armes, 133f.; various 
exhibitions, 21,268f.; Guinguel, intra muros, 3,964f. 
—Galignani’s Messenger. 

New Hovusr or Lorps.—It was generally ex- 
pected that their lordships would meet in their 
house on the assembling of Parliament; but it is 
now ascertained that the decorations and embel- 
lishments, which are of the most magnificent 
description, cannot be completed in sufficient 
time. Consequently, the Peers, for a short time, 
will haye to sit in their present house.— Times. 

Stratus or Mrs. Stppons.—Mr. Campbell, the 
sculptor, has comploted the model of a statue of 
Mrs. Siddons, intended to be placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, by a body of subseribers, with Mr. 
Macready at their head. ‘The figure is seven feet 
in height, ideally draped, and holding in the hand 
a scroll.—Atheneum. 

Sir Curistoruer Wren.—In the library of 
all Soul’s College, there are several volumes of 
original drawings of this great architect; they 
were, it is supposed, presented to the college by 
his son. The title of one of them is, “Delinea- 
tiones Nove fabricie Templi Paulini, juxta tertiam 
propositionem et ex seritentia Regis Caroli secundi 
sub privato sigillo expressa, 14 Marii, ann. 1678. 
Sir Christopher appears to have floated very much 
in his designs for St. Paul’s Cathedral. One of 
them is very much like that of San Gallo for St. 
Peter’s at Rome. In another, the dome is crowned 
with a pine-apple. The favorite one, however, of 
the great architect himself is not taken; nor, 
indeed, was Michael Angelo’s portico added to 
his dome of St. Peter’s. In one of his letters, Sir 
Christopher, speaking of his progress in building 
St. Paul's, says “a considerable sum which, though 
not proportionable to the greatness of the work, 
is, notwithstanding, sufficient to begin the same, 
and with all the materials and other assistances, 
which may probably be expected, will put the 
new quire in great forwardness.” The “ Paren- 
talia” written by his son, giving an account of his 
father’s works, is a very entertaining book; there is 
in it a very curious account of Gothic architecture, 
written by Sir Christopher himself.—Eur, Mag. 


ON DIT. 
That Layenu and Bunn will write another opera 
for the season, 1847, at Drury Lane. We wish 
the composer a better libretto. ‘This circumstance 
somewhat contradicts the report circulated, that 
Sunnis about to quit Drury Lane, at all events 
this season. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank our friend J. B. of Darlaston; but his 
letter is too complimentary to ourselves to be 
inserted in our own work. We shall, however, 
do our best to retain his good opinion. 

Antistio.—The verses to Miss Cushman are not 
exactly in our way. 

T. F. is quite right respecting the work he alludes 
to. It is a medium for advertising and nothing 
else. 

Vinpex.—We have alluded to the ease of Mr. H,. 
B. Chalon, in page 16 of No TI. 
the party, having once in a way done a good 
action for nothing, was ashamed of the weakness, 
and apologised, 
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44 Lithographed by T. HL Maguire, from a 
Painting by C, R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. Proof, 10s.; 
Prints, 5s. 
LE. GAMBART, JUNIN, and Co., 25, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 
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Recerven.— A letter, addressed to the council of 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, Xe. 
PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK 
(in Cedar) in various colours. 

FE. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and 
Amateurs that they have, by the introduction of 
great improvements in their CRETA LA‘VIS; 
enabled it to be used the sameas the ordinary pencil, 
and cflects can now be produced equal to water- 
colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid, the various colours blended together 
with perfect haymony, beauty, and richness. — It 
can be be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable 
of giving a very delicate outline. For sketehing 
from nature, the great advantages resulting from 
the adoption of the CRETA LAEVIS must be ob- 
vious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, 
&e., all the various tints can be obtained with a 
truthfulness that cannot be surpassed: thus super- 
seding every other method in general use. 

The CRETA L/EVIS may be had of all respect- 
able Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the 
following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of 12 .. 7s, each, 
Do. do. — 18 .. 10s. do. 
Do. do, 24 .. lds. do. 
Do. do. 36 .. 2hs. do. 

Ta sets as above, without box, at .. 6s. per doz. 

Lake and Cobalt ..—.......... 128. do, 


*.* May be had also in Crayons without eedar, 
in sets as above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. 


WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their 
newly-invented SKETCHING PENCILS, © or 
PERMANENT BLACK CHALK, 

BB Very Black, for foreground; H B Middle 
Tint; N Neutral ‘Tint, for distance... Price 6s. per 
dozen. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketeh- 
ing Heads and Landscapes, and are capable of 
producing a beautiful effect with very little labour. 
Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may be 
transmitted without fear of injury. 





_ Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, 
London, 


()FFICES FOR THE NEGOTIATION 
of ASSURANCES on LIVES and PRO- 
PERTY, Sale and Purchase of ANNUTTIES, 
REVERSIONS, and other Interests; also, LOANS 
on SECURITIRBS, and for INVESTMENTS IN 
FREEHOLDS, LEASEHOLDS, STOCKS, and 
SHARES. 
11, Poultry, City, and 22, Pall Mall, West End. 
DONALD BROWN, Manager. 





M®*:. BRIGHTS COLOURED PHO- 
- TOGRAPHIC PORTRATT GALLERY, 
183, STRAND, three doors from Norfolk-street. 
Portraits from 12s. 6d. each, including Frame; 
pleasing ones guaranteed, The process accom- 
plished any weather but excessive fog. 

Tours 10 till 4. The early part of the day pre- 
ferable. 

*.* The whole process taught. 


Just published, price 1s. 


pist RESS— THE CONSEQUENCE 
OF CAPITAL, with some suggestions for 
the Establishment of a Refuge from the Extremity 
of Destitution for the Working Classes, by Henry 
Calton Maguire. 
F.C, WESTLEY, 163, Strand. 


London: Printed by Wa.tiam Wuinrey Geanina, of No. 
2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St, Giles’-in-the-Fields, 
in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street, in’ the 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid ; and Pub- 
lished by Joun Day, of 43, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at 
jhe Office of the Fine Arts’ Journal, 12, Wellington Street 
North, Strand, in the Parisheof 8t, Paul, Covent Garden, in 
the Liberty of Westmiuster. 























